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PEEFACE. 



The three volumes, called respectively " Preparatory 
Oonrse" and First and Second Parts of a "German 
Method/' form, properly speaking, one and the same 
work, and are the development of one and the same 
idea, the outline of which may be seen at p. 47 of the 
Preparatory Course, Part I. This First Part of my 
Preparatory Course was originally intended for young 
beginners ; but the experience I have had with it has 
shown me that it is not at all too easy for senior pupils, 
jtor even for adults, if they will only really learn what 
the book contains, and not merely peruse it. I was, 
therefore, subsequently led to extend it by a Second 
Part, and to make these two little books together one 
division of the whole work. The German Method, there- 
fore, will consist of two parts only, instead of three. 

In order to give those who may not have seen my 
Preparatory Course an idea of the plan on which the 
whole work is written, I beg to state that the following 
are its principal features : 

1. The powers of the mind are concentrated upon a 
field of limited area. 

2. This again has been so arranged as to form a gra- 
duated course, in which the rules and paradigms are 
presented in systematic order. 



4 PREFACE. 

3. Not only every rule, but also every word given, is 
thoroughly and repeatedly practised in exercises especi- 
ally written for this purpose. 

I have explained these principles more fully in a tract 
entitled " What are the Bicquirements of an effective 
Method of Teaching Languages P" in which I have also 
shown how these principles have been applied in my 
work. But I trust that, without the assistance of this 
little tract, it will be easily discovered that one of the 
advantages of my method over other systems consists in 
the reduction of the number of rules, not only by the 
omission of those which appear to be superfluous, but 
also by combining different rules into one, and by de- 
veloping one rule from another. 

To teachers who may be partial to the so-called 
Conversational Method, I beg to observe that my book 
contains plenty of matter for conversation. Thus, for 
instance, the whole of Exercise XVIII. may be used to 
answer questions like the following : SBie l^iele Sogen 
ent^dlt eln Sud^? 8Bie fjo^ war ber 3:^unri? &c. 

It has ibeen my endeavour to give, as far as possible, 
idiomatic English sentences in the exercises ; but in 
some instances I have found it necessary to employ 
slightly Germanized forms of expression, in order to 
secure an idiomatic Qerman translation. 

E. S. 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS, &c. USED IN THE TEXT. 



All -wOTcLs included in brackets ( ) are to be translated, unless 
they merely contain an explanatory remark. 

Words followed by the sign f are to be omitted. 

Italics, — ^When a negative sentence contains a word in italics, the 
negative mifyt must be placed in German before the word so 
distinguished. 

The acute accent has been added to certain words to mark the 
pronunciation. This, of course, is not to be imitated by the 
pupil in writing the exercises. 

The German method of punctuation is followed in the exercises. 



ADDITION TO THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 



Subsequently to the publication of my Preparatory 
Course, I discovered that some of the rules and excep- 
tions given therein might be brought into metrical form, 
and I have accordingly thought fit to add them here for 
the use of the learner. 

To Lesson VIII. 

The following monosyllabic adjectives modify the 
vowels a, o, and u in the comparative and superlative 
degrees : 

^ati, ^tin, ^xi% futj, lang, and arm, 
®xo% grd^er, gto^t, fc^wac^, ^axt, and warm, 
^a^, ndl^er, n&c^fi, flug, iirng, and alt, 
^0^, ^ii^f \)b^% oft, f^arf, and fait. 

To Lessons XVT.— XVm. 
Formation, of the Flural, 

Rule 1. — Most substantives form their plural by 
adding e to the singular, and changing the radical vowels 
a, 0, u, and an, into ct, 5, u, and du. 

The following, however, do not change the vowel : 

3trm, 9lnne, Wlonai, -gunb, ©(^itl^, ?tal, 
^ag, X%t, (Sal^t, SBrob, ®^af, STOetaU) * 

The following add cr instead of e : 

^inb, ^inber, Sic^t, m, «leib, Sfleji, ffelb, 
3)ad^, Ddd^er, «al6, SBlatt, 8amm, ®la8, @elb, 
©c^lof , ©(^Idffer, 8od^, 2>orf, »u^, »&ul^n, SBanb, 
•&au3, »&dufer, (Wlann, fflSalb, SBum,) and !i!anb.** 

* These are all masonline, except the fonr within brackets, 
which are neuter. 

** These are all neater, except the three within brackets, which 
are mascnline. 
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To Lessons XXI.— XXIII. 

Rule 2. — ^Masculine and neuter nonns in el, m, and er 
omit the e of the plnral, and consequently have the same 
form for the plural and the singular. The radical vowel 
remains unaltered in the plural, with few exceptions ; as, 

bet SSatet, ble ajdter ber 33ruber, bie ©tuber 
bet aJogel, bie 98ogeI bet 5t^fel, bie Ste^jfel 
bet Oatten, bie ©dtten bet Dfett, bie Defett.* 

Two feminme nouns also form their plural in the same 
manner; viz., 

bie SWuttet, pi STOfittet bie Zo^tn, j>l Xb^Ux. 

Rule 3. — Feminine nouns of more than one syllable 
(except S^htttet and Xodftn), and all masculine nouns 
ending in e, form their plural by adding n (or en) to the 
singular. 

To these must be added those masculine and feminine 
nouns which originally ended in t, but have dropped this 
vowel in the nominative singular ; as, 

Die fftau, bie Sftauen, (S^xift, Vi% ^at, 
Det Wltn\^f bie Wlmi^m, ^txx, ©olbat. 

I . ■ ' 

* Including HUn (shop) and 9aben (thread), these may be ex- 
pressed in the following couplet : 



GEEMAN METHOD. 



PART I. 



FIRST LESSOK 
The Auxiliary '^aBen, to have. 



INDICATIVE. 

i^ f)aU, I have 
bu l^afi, thou hast 
er f)at, he has 
n?ir ^aUn, we have 
il^t l^abt, je have 
fie l^aben, they have 



i^ f^atUr I ttad 
bu ^attt% thou hadst 
er i)atk, he had 
voir ^attm, we had 
i^x 1)atttt, ye had 
fie ijattm, they had 



PRESENT. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

i^ iaU, I have 
bu laBefi, thou have 
er \)aU, he have 
mx l^aim, we have 
i1)x ^aUt, ye have 
fie l^aBen, they have 



IMPERFECT. 



i(^ ^tU, I had 
bu l^&ttefl, thou hadst 
er ^atUf he had 
n?ir l^dtten, we had 
il^r f)CitUt, ye had 
fte i)CLtUx\, they had 



PERFECT. 



i^ ]^ak gel^aBt, I have had 

bu i)a^ gel^a^t, thou hast had 

etc. 



idl J^&Be gel^aBt, I have had 
bu i)aU^ gel^afct, thou have 
had, etc. 



B 
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AUXILIABY YEBBS. 



PLUPERFECT. 



^ l^atte Qtf)c(bi, I liad had 
bu l^atte^ dcl^aBt^ thou hadst 
had, etc. 



i^ l^&tte gel^aBt, I had had 
bu l^dttejl Qtf)aht, thou hadst 
had, etc. 



FIEST FUTURE. 



i^ iverbe i)aUn, I shall have 
bu ttjitfi Ijiaben, thou wilt 

have 
er ttjirb l^aBen, he will have 
tt)ir ttjerben Ij^afcen, we shall 

have 
il^r ttjerbet ^aUn, ye will have 
jlr werben t)ahm, they will 

have 



^ ttjerbc l^aten, I shall have 
bu njerbefl i)abm, thou wilt 

have 
cr n?erbe ^abm, he will have 
njtr tccrben l^afcen, we shall 

have 
il^t roerbet ^abm, ye will have 
fte njcrben \)aUn, they will 

have 



SECOND FUTURE. 



x^ ipetbe gel^aBt ^aUn, 

shall have had 
bu n?irfl gel^afct Ij^aBen, etc. 



id^ ttjerbe gel^abt l^a'ben^ I 

shall have had 
bu iuerbejl ge^abt ^abm, etc. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 



i(^ triirbe iaBen, I should have 

bu ttjurbefi ijobm, thou wouldst have, etc. 



SECOND CONDITIONAL. 



i^ tciitbe gel^abt l^aben, I should have had 

bu irurbefl gel^abt l^aben, thou wouldst have had, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 



})abt, have (thou) 
i)aU er/ let him have 



l^aben mx, let us have 

i^abt, have (ye) 

i)abm fie, let them have 



1. Du is the natural form of the pronoun to be used 
in addressing one person. The pluml of bu is il^r. In 
the polite conversation of the present day, the third 
person plural is employed for both forms, and it is then 
written with a capital letter : 

Present ind. — ®ie l^aben, you have. 

Imperative. — »&aben @ie, have (you). 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 11 

2. The present subjunctive is formed from tlie infi- 
nitive, and is conjugated regularly in all verbs. 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of verbs wbich have an 
irregular imperfect indicative, is formed from the latter 
by modifying the radical vowels a, o, and \x, and adding 
e, unless the indicative already ends in e. 

4. The third person singular differs from the first only 
in the present indicative (id^ i)aU, ct l^at) and in those 
compound tenses which are formed by aid of the present 
indicative of the auxiliaries. In all other tenses and 
moods the third person singular is identical in form 
with the first : 

Present subjunctive — ^i^ l^ate, I have ; et l^aBe, he have. 
Imperfect indicative — id^ ^atit, I had ; er l^atte, he had. 
Imperfect subjunctive — i^ l^atte, I had ; er l^dtte, he had. 

5. Infinitives and past participles are placed at the 
end of the sentence. Should the same sentence contain 
two or more infinitives, or a past participle and one or 
two infinitives, their English order must be reversed in 
German; e,g., — 

He will not h(j^ve had time, @r njirb f eine Qdt Qt^aht l^aBen. 
You must have had my pencil, ®ie mujfen meinen 93lei» 
{Hft Qti)abt ^abtn. 

6. In addition to the rules given in the 43rd and 45th 
Lessons of my " Preparatory Course," it must here be 
observed that the conjunctions unb, ober, aber, fonbetn, 
benn (for), have no infiuence* whatever on the position 
of words in a sentence. 

Exercise I. 



bcr ©toftjater, the grand- 
father 
bcr dnhl, the grandson 
bet %xq;ooo^n, the suspicion 
ber ©treit, the dispute, 

quarrel 
ber «&uflen, the cough 
enticeber, either 



bie (Bxo^mntttx, the grand- 
mother 
ble ^nfelitt, the grand- 
daughter 
ber SSorwanb, the pretext 
ber $roje^', the lawsuit 
bie Wlaijt, the power, might 
ttjal^rf^einlid^, probably 
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AUXILIABY VERBS. 



His grandfather (has) had a lawsuit and (has) lost it. 
— They most have had suspicion. — She will probably 
not have had a pretext. — The king would have had all 
thef power in his hands. — They cannot have had a visit 
from him, for he is not in (the) town. — Somebody must 
have taken . my nmbrella, or elsef I have lost it. — They 
will probably not have had enough money. — Yon must 
have had a dispute with yonr cousin Charles, for he is 
very angry with (ouf) you. — Your grandson has either 
had no time, or he has been ill. — H he had had a (= the) 
cough, he would be hoarse. — I have not had your key, 
but I saw (have seen) it this morning in your drawer. 
— Let him have patience ! — Let us have courage ! — Let 
them have forbearance ! — His CTand-daughter will pro- 
bably not have had permission {jsayy no permission). 



SECOND LESSON. 
The Auxiliary ©ein, to be. 



PRESENT. 



INDICATIVE. 

ic^ 6in, I am 
bu bijl, thou art 
er \% he is 
trir flttb, we are 
il^r feib, ye are 
jle flnD, they are 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

id^ fei, I be 
bu feiejl, thou be 
er fei, he be 
tt?ir feien, we be 
il^r feiet, ye be 
fie feien, they be 



IMPERFECT. 

ic^ wor, I was, etc. | i^ trdre, I were, etc. 



i(i^ Bin geirefen, I have been, 
etc. 



PERFECT. 

i(^ fei gen?efen, I have been* 
etc. 
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PLUPERFECT. 



^ tt?ar getrefen, I had been, 
etc. 



i^ njdre getrefen, I had been, 
etc. 



FIRST FUTURE. 

td^ werbe fcin, I shall be, etc. | itib tretbe fein, I shall be, etc. 

SECOND FUTURE. 



id^ trerbe gewefcn feln, I shall 
have been, etc. 



i^ werbe genjefen fein, I shall 
have been, etc. 



FIRST CONDITIONAIi. 

ic^ ttjfirbe feln, I shonld be, etc. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

ic^ njurbe gcwefen feiif, I should have been, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 



* # 

fei; be (thon) 
fei er, let him be 



feicn tDix, let us be 

feib, be (ye) 

feien fie, let them be 



7. The verb fein, to be, is one of those verbs which 
have several roots. From one of them are derived the 
past participle (getcefen), and the two adjectives anttiefenb, 
present, and a6n?efenb, absent, as also the substantive bad 
SBefen, the being. 

[Repeat Preparatory Course, XXXIX. 2 and 3, and 
observe that biefeS is generally contracted into bie0.] 

Exercise II. 

bet ©d^roiegetijater, the father-in-law 
bie ©d^wiegermutter, the mother-in-law 
bet ©4n?legerfol^n, the son-in-law 
bie @d?n?iegerto(^ter, the daughter-in-law 



bet ©dowager, the brother- 
in-law 
bie Eouflne, the cousin (/.) 
®i>it, God 
mdc^tig, powerful 



B 2 



bie ©d^n^dgerin, the sister-in- 
law 
bie 0lid^te, the niece 
erjiannt, astonished 
argnjo^nifd^, suspicious 



14 AUXILIAKT VERBS. 

They will have been astonished. — He will have been 
satisfied. — If yon had been sensible, everybody wonld 
praise yon. — His daughter-in-law wonld have been sns- 
picions. — ^Her grandchildren must have been either in 
(the) town or in the country. — ^Your niece and (your) 
cousin (/.) could not have been among (= in) the com- 
pany, for neither my sister-in-law nor I have seen them. 
— It must have been very late, when your brother-in-law 
came home. — ^You must have been present ; yon could 
not (say, cannot) have been absent. — I have been at their 
house. — Let us be cautious ; but let us not be suspicions. 
— Let him be quiet. — Your coat must have been wet. — 
It would have been strange. — If I had had a better pen, 
my handwriting would have been more legible. — God is 
the greatest, highest, and most powerful of all beings. 

8. * There is' and 'there are' are both translated by 
ed giebt, 'and the subject of the sentence stands in the 
accusative : 

^g 0icSt elnen ®ott, there is a God. 

(gg gicSt Wlm\^m, welc^e nle gufrieben flnb. 

The name of a country or other locality may also be 
added: 

(£g giebt Wne ffiolfe in (Snglanb ; or 

3n ©nglanb giebt eS felne ffiolfe. 

(53 glebt t)iele QSogel In blefem SBalbe ; or 

3n btefem SBBalbe fllebt e0 i^lele SSfigel. 

But if the locality is a narrowly circumscribed space, 
such as, house, room, kitchen, cage, basket, bottle, glass, 
etc., * there is' must be rendered by eS i^, and 'there 
are' by eS jlnb, the subject of course standing in the 
nominative : 

(50 Ift fein SBein in biefem ©lafe. 

(S« flnb jwei SSi^gel in biefem ^dfige. 

In the interrogative or inverted form, as well as in 
subordinate clauses, the indefinite ed is left out : 

3jl 5Bein ober »ier in biefem ©lafe? 
3n biefem Stafi^t flnb gwei Sogel 
S)le8iiftwar fo fc^wW, weil ju tjiele OTenf^en in bem 
3tmmer warm. 
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9. When * there' is employed to point out a person 
or thing, it is translated by ha : 

i)a ifl meitt ©^wiegerfoln ; [el^en @ie i^n nid^t ? 
©a ijl ber ,Ramm, ice^cn ®ie gefud^t l^aben* 

10. 'I am right,' 'I am wrong,' are translated by 
i^ f)aU 9le(^t, i^ l^atc Unrest, and so throughout all the 
persons and tenses : 

@r voixxht Ole^t Qtf)aH ^oibm, he would have been right. 

Exercise HI. 



bet ^el^, the pond 
ber ©tern, the star 
bag Dbft (a collective), the 
fruit 



bag Ue6e(, the evil 
ber Jtor6, the basket 
anberg, otherwise. 



There are many evils. — There is a better (26) life. — In 
Africa there is a river, which has seven mouths. — In this 
pond there are many fish. — What has there been in these 
baskets ? There were plums in this onef and cherries in 
that. — There will not be many apples and pears this 
year. — There would have been more (mel^r) fruit, had the 
weather not been so cold. — You are right, and your 
father and mother-in-law (©d^njiegerdltem) are wrong. — 
His grandson was right. — We have been wrong, and you 
have been right. — Have I not been right ? — If your son- 
in-law has said so (bag), he was (say, has been) wrong. — In 
our house there are six rooms and two kitchens. — In each 
room there are tables, chairs, and many other things. — 
There was no fire in their stove. — In that drawer there 
are knives, forks, spoons, and scissors. — In this glass 
there is beer; there has been wine in that bottle.— There 
is an insect, which lives only one day (bie ©intaggfliegc). 
— There are numberless stars. — There are few people in 
Germany, who cannot read and write. — ^You may (=will) 
probably be right. — I should have been wrong, if I had 
spoken otherwise. — He must be either right or wrong. — 
There are many fruit trees and beautiful flowers in our 
garden. — In France there are many pretty towns and 
villages. — Formerly there were not many physicians in 
this town. — There is Mrs. N.'s brother-in-law (= the 
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AUXniABT VERBS. 



brother-in-law of the Mrs. N.) Go and speak to (=with) 
him. — ^There is the ring, which you (have) lost ; the ser- 
vant (has) fonnd it in your drawer. — There are two pears, 
one for you, and the other for your brother. 



THIRD LESSON. 
The Auxiliary SBerben, to become. 



PRESENT. 



INDICATIVE. 

i^ wetbe, I become 
bu ttjirfi, thou becomest 
er witb, he becomes 
trlr njcrben, we become 
il^r ttjerbet, ye become 
fie werben, they become. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

id^ tcerbe^ 1 43ecome 
bu tccrbcjt, thou become 
er tcerbe, he become 
icir trerben, we become 
il^r trerbet, ye become 
fie werben, they become. 



IMPERFECT. 

iil xcnx'tt, I became, etc. | i^ tcurbe,* I became, etc. 

PERFECT. 



id) Bin getrorben, I have be- 
come, etc. 



i^ fel gewotben, I have be- 
come, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 



i^ max geworben, I had be- 
come, etc. 



idl ttjfire genjorben, I had be- 
come, etc. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



l(^ werbe trerben, I shall be- 
come 
bu trirji njerben, etc. 



l^ tcerbe njerbeit, I shall be- 
come 
bu ttjerbefl tverben, etc. 



* This is the form by aid of which the two Conditionals are 
compounded. 
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x(b wetbe getrorben fein, I shall 

have become 
bu ttjirfj gettjorben fetn, etc. 



SECOND FUTURE. 

[^ tterbe getrorben fein, I shall 

have become 
bu werbefl genjorben fein, etc. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. • 

i^ wurbe wetben, I should become, etc. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

id^ njiitbe gen?orben fein, I should have become, etc. 



acrbe, become thou 
votx'Ot VC, let him become 



IMPERATIVE. 

trerben trlr, let us become 
trerbet, become (ye) 
trerben fie, let them become 



11. The English verbs *to turn,' *to turn out,* *to get,' 
and 'to be becoming,' are frequently used to express* 
the meaning of werben : 

S)er «Rnate iji eln SWatrofe genjorben, the boy has be- 
come {or turned) a sailor. 

Sag ^Better wurbe ^hn (also, @S wurbe fd^5ne8 SBettet) is 
used indifferently for both *The weather turned out 
Une,' and * The weather was getting fine.' 

12. *What has become* of,' *What will become of,' 
and similar expressions, are translated by — SBa3 iji aug 
. . . gen?otben ? SBaS witb au3 . . . werben? and so on. The 
preposition au6 governs the dative : 

SBaS iji au6 Sl^rem (»§ertn) ©e^wager gen:orben ? 
3Ba3 tuirb ayx^ 3l^nen wetben, wenn i(^ nidbt uiel^r Bin ? 

13. The adverb *more' is translated by mel^t when it 
denotes comparison of quantity, e. ^., 9Bir ^a6en mt^x 
SD^il^ al3 SBajfer, When preceding an adjective, it gene- 
rally denotes comparison of quality, and is translated 
according to Lesson VII. of the Preparatory Course. 
But if two qualities of one and the same person or thing 
are compared together, * more' is then rendered by mel^t : 
3d^ ttjar mel^r mube aU argerlid^ (vexed). 
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Exercise IV. 



bcr 93crflanb', the jndgment 
bee @fil9, the vinegar 
bcr SBettIrr, the beggar 
bie @atfe (always feminine), 
the orphan 



^^xn(f}, numerous 
bad SJerf^red^n, the promise 
bad Oe(, the oil 
Sriulein (n.), Miss 
fauer, sour. 



We have more wood than coal. — They had more oil 
than vinegar. — The Tnillr has tamed sonr. — He has more 
luck than jndgment. — It was becoming every day more 
certain, that the ship was lost. — They are becoming a 
little more modest. — ^What has become of your son-in- 
law ? — ^What has become of her promise ? — What will 
become of ns, when (njenn) onr father is no more ? — ^My 
brothers would have been more liberal, if they had had 
more money. — She was more sad than angry. — What 
has become of the books, which I have given to your 
grandson ? — ^What would have become of you, had you 
not had a faithful Mend P — ^In that house there are more 
doors than windows. — We should have had more pleasure, 
if the company had been more numerous. — There were 
more gentlemen than ladies in the room. — Your grand- 
mother is more tired than ill ; all (51-, tt)-) she requires 
is rest. — The millionaire (SDMttionar) had become a beggar, 
when I saw him again. — Her hand- writing has become 
quite illegible. — Their children have become orphans. — 
Miss N. would have become angry, had she seen it. — I 
should have had more opportunities, had I been ofbener 
there. — She was more cautious than suspicious. — He 
must have become short-sighted ; for he wears spectacles 
now ({e^t t- SB-). — The loaves must have been deficient 
in weight (= too light). 
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FOURTH LESSON. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
SINGULAR. 

{First and Second Persona,) 



N. i^, I 
G. meiner, of me 
D. mir, to me 
A. mid^, me 



N. bu, thou 
G. belncr, of thee 
D. Ux, to thee 
A. bi(^, thee 



(Third Person,) 

N. er, he N. fie, she N. e0, it 

G. feiner, of him G. il^rer, of her G. feiner, of it 

D. il^m, to him D. i^r, to her D. il^m, to it 

A. il^n, him A. fte, her A, tk, it 

PLURAL. 

N. ttjir, we N. il^r, ye N. j!e, they 

G. utifer, of us G. enter, of you G. il^rer, of them 

D. ung, to us D. eu(^, to you D. i^mn, to them 

A. und, us A. m(i), you A. fie, them 

14. As the English preposition * to,' as a sign of the 
dative, is not always expressed, some rules will be re- 
quired for the guidance of the pupil. To this end we 
divide all verbs into three classes : — 

(1.) Verbs which govern no case at all — called Intran- 
sitive Verbs. These are the same in both languages ; 
as, i(^ gel^e, I go ; ic!^ jtel^e, I stand, etc. 

The intransitives fetn and tretben are sometime accom- 
panied by a substantive, which is called the predicate, 
and stands in the nominative : ©iefer iwnge SD^enfci^ ip 
meln 9leffe. (See P. C. XXXVII. 2.) 

(2.) Verbs which govern one case. This is generally 
the accusative : id^ frogte i^n, I asked him. 

The following verbs, however, govern the dative: — 
®agen, glauben, erlau^en, folgen, btenen, antnjortcn; banfen, 
to thank ; gel^otd^en, to obey ; gefaUen, to please ; brol^en, 
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to threaten ; Begegnen,* to meet ; tni^fattcn, to displease ; 
trouen, to trust ; cfnd}tn, to resemble ; triberftel^en, to re- 
sist; tni^trouen, to distrust ; l^elfen, to assist ; iriberfprec^eit, 
to contradict ; ratlfeen, to advise. 

Qlntnjorten @le tnir. 3c^ banfe Sl^ncn. @t \sxof)U i^r. 3c^ 
traue biefem Si^onne nld^t. SBir mif trauten il^nen. (St gel&ord^t 
feinem QSater ni^t. 3c^ begegfiete il^m. @ie glei^t il^rctn Dn!e(. 
»§elfen ®ie 3^rem SBruDet. Olatl^en @le mit. 

(3.) Verbs which govern two cases. 

it^xtn, to teach, and nennen, to call, are almost the 
only verbs which govern two accusatives : SBet i)(it Sic 
bag gele^rt ? 

With all other verbs, the name (noun or pronoun) 
denoting the thing stands in the accusative, and the 
name (noun or pronoun) denoting the person in the 
dative case. Thus, * I lend you a book,' is translated, 
3(^ lei^e 3]^tten ein SBu^. 

The verbs fagen, glauBen, erlauBen, and xati)m are some- 
times accompanied by two cases, and they then belong 
to this class : — (St i)at c8 (so) mir gefagt. ©cr Sel^rer fiat 
eg unS erIauBt. 3^ glauBe if)m ni^t (a person). ^6:} 
qUvlU eS nit^t (a thing). 

15. K both objects are pronouns, the position of the 
latter is the same as in English : 3(^ ga6 eS il^m, I gave 
it to him. 

If one object be a pronoun, and the other a substantive, 
the pronoun stands first : @r jeigte mir bag 95uc^, he 
showed me the book, or, he showed the book to me. 

Exercise V. 



bet 9fta6et, the Arabian 
bad ^oxffabm, the design 
bag ©ebid^t, the poem 
U^af)Un, to pay 



bie SBujle, the desert 
bie Mex^, the candle 
voixtii^, real, really 
jeigen, to show 



The Arabians call the camel the ship of the desert. 
— Do you call (call you) that a proof ?^ — He taught me 
German and French. — Do you believe (believe you) her ? 
— I shall not allow (it) them. — Somebody followed us. 
— Has his uncle given him (the) permission ? — Mr. N. 

• Conjugated like regnen, see Preparatory Course, ex. 71. 
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has paid (say, made) us a visit. — Yon must not con- 
tradict your parents and teachers. — Tell me the truth, 
and I will reward you. — ^Write him an answer. — I have 
bought you something. — Has my bookseller sent you the 
parcel ? — I have shown them the poem, which she has 
written. — I (have) never promised you that (baS uie). — 
He will never^ forgive (it) you^. — ^1 wish you (a) good 
morning. — He wished me good night. — We congratulated 
her (say, we wished her luck). — He sold me his watch. 
— Has he really threatened you ? — ^We paid him for his 
trouble. — I have paid them the money. — ^Your dog does 
not obey you (= obeys you not). — This man has served 
me faithfully (treu). — ^Your sister resembles you more 
than your brother. — Fetch me a candle. — She does npt 
like that colour (say, that colour pleases her not). — 
(In the same manner translate) I do not like the neigh- 
bourhood. He did not like the company. — I thanked him 
for his kindness. — Her behaviour displeased me very 
muchf ; it (has) also displeased her father. — We resisted 
them. — Have you resisted their design ? — I met your 
cousin (m.) in the wood. — ^We meet him every day. — 
They could not trust her, because they did not kncmi 
her (= knew her not). — Help these poor people ; they 
deserve it. — He calls me his friend. 



FIFTH LESSON. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

(1) Indefinite. 



Semanb, somebody, anybody 
0iiemanb, not anybody, nobody 
Sebermann (Seber), everybody, everyope. 
iivoQi^, something, anything \ 

nid^t^, not anything, nothing 
man (French on), one, they, people 
einanbcr (Nom., Dat., & Ace.), one another 
fclSjl, self (myself, &c.), selves (ourselves, &c.) 
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16. Sebermann takes &, 5emanb and 0liemanb or cS, in 
the genitive. The dative and accusative cases remain 
unaltered. 

17. When etwaS, njaS, or nic^tS are accompanied by an 
adjective, the latter stands in the neuter gender : — ^twa^ 
®vlU§, something or anything good ; nicf^tl 3^eue8, nothing 
new ; 9Bag giebt eS 3^cue0 ? what is the last news ? 

18. Wlan has always the verb in the singular: man 
fagt (on dit), they (or people) say. 

19. 'My/ *thy,' 'him,' *her,' 4t,' *our,' 'your,' 'them,' 
when compounded with the English pronoun ' self ' (pi. 
'selves'), are not expressed in German, except when 
there might be ambiguity in the sense without them. 
Thus we say, 

3(^ felbfl (T myself) ^aU eS gel^ort, or, 3c^ ^aU eg felbjl 

gel^ort. 
%x ^at eg mlr felbji gefagt, he has told me so himself. 

(2) Interrogative. 

SBer, who, and wag, what ? 

N. votx, who tt?ag, what 

G. ttjeffen, whose njeffen, of what 

D. wem, to whom 

A. ttjctt, whom njag, what 

20. When the relative 'who' does not refer to a noun 
preceding, but merely conveys the indefinite notion of 
some person, it is translated in German (as well as in 
Latin) by the interrogative, not the relative pronoun. 
The clause headed by it is caHed an " Indirect Question." 
Indirect questions are subordinate clauses. They are 
frequently found after the verb ' to know,' which is then 
always rendered by ttjiffen (see 15th Lesson). 

Do you know who has been here ? QBlffen @ie, trer l^ier 

geiwefen ifl ? 
I do not know to whom this belongs, 5^ ttjei^ ni^t, 

\ntm biefeg gel^ort. 

21. 'What,' 'what sort of,' 'what kind of,* when 
employed adjectively, i. e., when combined with a sub- 
stantive, are ti^nslated by tt?ag fur dn, mt, ein. 
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95Ba8 fftr ein Stod iji Da8 ? What sort of coat is that ? 
SBag fur dm 3eitung Ijl bag ? What kind of newspaper 

is that ? 
aCBag fur ein Xi}tatn Ifl baa? What theatre is that ? 

The article ein, elnc, ein, is omitted before plural nouns, 
the names of materials, as also before the noun 3Better. 

aBag fur ^leiber fmb bag ? ffiag fur ^fjlg iji bag ? 
SBag fur better iji eg ? 

22. SBag is used after the expressions atteg, etroag, nid^tg, 
t)iel (or ijieleg), wenig, where 'that' is employed in English. 

atteg, njag, all that etwag, tt?ag, something that 

nidft^f tuag, nothing that S?ieleg, ujag, much that 

Observe the punctuation. The sentences beginning 
with voa^ are relative sentences. 

Exercise YI. 



ber Jlalfer, the emperor 
ber 0lame, the name 
ber {Roman', the novel 
unternel^men, to undertake 



bog ®tpad, the luggage 
bag ©el^eimnif , the secret 
Qludm, to succeed 
ijemieiben, to shun 



(A.) The suspicious manf trusts nobody. — Nothing, 
that he undertakes, succeeds. — They distrusted me, and 
I distrusted them. — If you contradict everybody, people 
will shun your company. — One cannot be too cautious 
with those people. — Is there anything new in the paper ? 
— There is something strange in her behaviour, that I 
cannot understand. — Do not tell (= teU not) anybody, 
what I have told you. — They say, that the Emperor 
Napoleon is gone to (na6^) Fontainebleau. — I myself 
have worked in the garden. — Much that he wrote was 
beautifal, but much also that he said was not true. — 
That is not everybody's business (@ad^e). — I told him 
something that pleased him. — Do you know, who has 
broken this plate ? I do not know, who has done it. — 
I know, fi^m whom you have received that letter. — I 
found nothing that I had (suhj.) not seen before (fd^on 
t)Oxf)n). — ^He says nothing but (alg) what stands in the 
book. — Tell me something that I can do for you. 
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(B.) What have you done (= made) with your 
spectacles ? — I cannot tell you, what I have done with 
them (bamit) ; T must have lost them. — Nothing that 
pleases him, pleases her. — "Somebody's Luggage" is 
the name of a novel. — What he has told me, is a secret. 
— Mrs. "N. has asked me, why you had (suhj.) not sent 
her the fowls, which you had (suhj.) promised her. — I 
cannot tell you, what sort of weather it is ; I have not^ 
been out' to-day\ — Can you guess (ratl^en), what I have 
in my pocket ? — Whose thimble is that ? — Wha,t finit is 
that ? Those are nuts. — What combs are those ? They 
are the combs, which my sister-in-law (has) bought at 
our neighbour's. — One should (must) never be immodest. 
— They (= people) build in the 'City' (/.) — He himself 
has said so (cS). — To whom have you lent your um- 
brella ? — ^We have seen the Emperor himself. — Do you 
know, to whom all those meadows and gardens belong ? 
— I do not know, whose book that is. 



SIXTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS, AND THE ARTICLES. 

It will be seen, on comparing the two forms of the 
article, as also the diflferent pronouns with one another, 
that some of them (e.g., the definite article) have complete 
generic inflection iu the nominative singular, whilst others 
(e.g., the iudefinite article) appear to have dropped the 
distinctive terminations of the mascuHne and neuter gen- 
ders. The former we will call strong, the latter weak forms. 

Strong forma. 
bet, ble, bag, the 
biefer, bicfe, biefeS, this 
jener, {ene, Jeneg, that 
jeber, jebe, {ebeg, every 
ireld^er, treld^e, mlCtjt^, which 
ntanc^er, tnand^e, manc^ed, many a 
aUn, aUe, aSk^, all, all the 
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Weak forms. 
etn, tm, ti% a or an 
feitt, feine, feln, not a, not any, no 
mein, meine, tneln, my 
bein, belne, bein, thy 
fein, feine, fein, his or its 
x\)X, il^re, il^r, her or their 
unfer, unfre, unfer, our 
(euer, eure, euer, your) 
%x, 3]^re, 3]^r, your 

23. The substantive which generally accompanies these 
pronouns may, in certain cases, to avoid tautology, be 
left out. Its place in English is then frequently supplied 
by the indefinite * one' ; as, 

S)iefer ffaH unb jcner, this case and that one. 

24. So also in the case of weak pronouns : 

3||t 0leffe unb melner, your nephew and mine. 

Observe that pronouns used in this way are always of 
the strong form. 

felner, feine, feine^ (or felnS), none 
meiuer, meinc, meineS, mine 
beiner, belne, belneS, thine 
feiner, feine, felneg, his or its 
il^rer, xi^xt, il^reS, hers or theirs 
unfrer, unfre, unfceS, ours 
(enter, eure, eureg, yours) 
Slater, 3]^te, Sl^te^, yours 

In the same manner we employ elner, elite, eineS, one. 
SBeHington n?ar elnet bet grdpten ffelb|errn feiner ^txt — QBar 
er ein ^ngldnber? 3a, et war einer*— -»&a6en @ie eln ©lag? 
3a, id^ l^aBe einS. 

EXEECISE Vil. 



bet ^alaji', the palace 
ber Cftatl^, the advice 
bie Setter, the ladder 
bie ©efal^r, the danger 
gel^orfam, obedient 
Hinb, blind — (a^m, lame 



ber ^urm, the tower 
ber ffel^ler, the mistake, fault 
bag ©d^weigen, the silence 
gefd^rll^, dangerous 
Sofe, wicked 
ijerfceffem, to correct 



Your cousin (w.) is older than mine. — His spectacles 

c 2 
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ai^ stronger than yours. — My luggage was heavier thaai 
theirs.- Their design was more dangerous than ours.— 
My coat is tighter thaoi yours. — I gave him my canary, 
and he gave me his. — She read my letter, and I read 
hers. — My glove is larger than his. — Our kitchen is 
higher than theirs. — I lost my parcels, and he lost his. 
— ^We buy our brushes at our neighbour's, and you buy 
yours in the City (/.) — Our proofs were better than 
theirs. — If you help me, I will help you. — ^He contra- 
dicted her, and she contradicted him. — I lent him my 
books, and he lent me his. — I have taken your umbrella, 
and you have taken mine. — If you correct my mistakes, 
I will correct yours. — Your seat is lower than hers. — 
Their combs are cheaper than ours. — His handwriting 
resembles mine. — My grandfather met his. — Their grand- 
children were playing with ours. — This novel is better 
written than that one. — Had he anyf suspicion ? No, 
he had none. — Is not that animal a stag ? Yes, it is 
(one). — Is this bird a parrot ? Yes, it is (one). 

25. It has been already remarked that ml^tx, weld^e, 
Welches is also employed as a relative pronoun. We may 
add here that the definite article may be employed in 
the same way. The declension is then as follows : 

Singular, PltMraL 

N. ber, bie, baS bie, which or who 

Gr. bcffen, bercn, beffen beten, of which, whose 

D. bem, bar, bcni benen, to which or whom 

A. ben, bie, baS bie, which or whom 

Exercise VHI. 

ber mxtf), the landlord | ble mxti)in, the landlady 

The woman, who showed us the rooms, was the land- 
lady herself. — The Spaniard, whom you have seen at my 
house, has a son, who is blind. — The advice, which he 
has given me, is unimportant (unBeb-) . — The birds, 
which you see there, are swallows. — The boys, whose 
behaviour the teacher has blamed, are the grandsons of 
your neighbour. — The lady, from whom we have had a 
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visit, is the sisteivin-law of (the) Miss Hall. — The girls, 
to whom these bonnets belong, are milliners. — The chil- 
dren, with whom you (have) played, are the nephews of 
onr neighbour, who is a watchmaker. — The ladies, from 
whom we have received those presents, are the daughters 
of our landlord, who is a dentist. — He does not see ( = he 
sees not) the danger, in which he is placedf. — There 
are people, who believe nothing. — The lady, in whose 
house we lived (getx)- l^aBen), is dead. 



SEVENTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The Nominative Singular. 

26. The adjective is variable only when it precedes a 
substantive : rotifer 3Beitt, fTif(^e Wlil^, falter 3Baffer, 

27. The adjective is inflected in the same manner 
when it is used together with a weak pronoun or article : 

@ltt guter, rotter ^tin ; mctne ^ifd^e Wxl(i) ; 
leitt frifd^cg, MM SBaffet. 

28. But when the adjective is accompanied by a strong 
pronoun or article, it drops the t of the masculine and 
the 8 of the neuter gender : 

ber, biefer, {ener, njel(^er totl^e ?Bein ; 
bie, bicfe, {ene, vod^t frifd^e SUJild^ ; 
bag, biefeS, JeneS, trcld^eS falte SBaffct. 

So that in all the three genders the adjective ends in e. 

29. When the adjective neither precedes a substantive, 
nor is itself preceded by a pronoun or article, it is in- 
variable : 

2)n: Wlam ijl gut, bie 5tau iji gut, bag *inb iji gut. 

30. It may also be observed that, in this form, it is 
used as an adverb, without any change whatever. 
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adjectives. 




The Oblique Casei 


3. 


31. The adjective 


is declined like 


all adjective pro- 


nonns a.Tid articles : 


Singular, 




N. guter Wlantt 


gute ffrau 


gute0 itinb 


Q. guteg aiianneS 


guter ffrau 


guteS .^Inbeg 


D. gutem ^annt 


guter Srau 


gutem .^inbe ' 


A. guten ^Mann 


gute ffrau 
PZiAraZ. 


guteg Jtinb 


N. gute Wl&nnn 


ffrauen 


Jtittber 


G. gutcr SWanner 


ffrauen 


Jtinber 


D. guten a^annern 


ffrauen 


.^inbern 


A. gute a^dnnet 


Srauen 


^inber 



32. But when the adjective is preceded by a declinable 
word (i. e. a pronoun or article), it adopts the invariable 
termination en for all genders and cases in both numbers, 
except in the nominative singular, which is formed accor- 
ding to rules 27 and 28. 



(A.) The Adjective preceded by a Weak Pronoun or 
Article. 

Smgula/r, 

N. ein guter 3^ann elne gute jjrau eln guteS Jtinb 
Or, eineS guten aWanneS elner guten ffrau eineg guten Jlinbe^ 
D. elnem guten Wlanm einer guten Stau einem guten ,Rinbe 
A. elnen guten SKann 

Plurdl. 



N. felne guten S^dnnet 
G. felner guten a^dnnet 
D. feinen guten 3UJdnnem 
A. felne guten a^dnner 



Srauen 
jyrauen 
Srauen 
Stauen 



Jtinber 
.Rinber 
.Rlnbern 
«Rinber 



(B.) The Adjective preceded by a Strong Pronoun 
Article. 



or 



N. ber gute aJ^ann 
G. beS guten a^anneS 
D. bem guten a^anne 
A. ben guten a^ann 



Singular, 

bie gute Stau 
ber guten ffrau 
ber guten ffrau 



bad gute Jtinb 
M guten ,Rinbeg 
bem guten Jtinbe 
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N. bU guten aJJdnner 

G. ber guten SD^dnner , 

D. ben guten S^dnnern 

A. bie guten a^^dnner 



Flurah 

jytauen 
Sraueti 
Sraucn 
Srauen 



Jtinber 
iKinber 
i^inbcm 
i^inber 



N.B. — It Kas already been observed that the feminine 
and neuter genders have no special form for the accusa- 
tive singular, and that the nominative is used instead. 

33. The Comparative and Superlative degrees are 
subject to the same rales : 



Nommative. 

ber iungete <Scifjn 
ntein iungerer SBruber 
ber ditpe ©ol^n 
meitt dltjler SBruber 



G&tiUwe. 

be^ iiingeren (or iungern) ©ol^neS 
meineS Jungeren ^rubers 
beS dltften @ol^ne8 
meineg dltjlen SBruberS 



34. ^0<ii, high, drops the c when used vnth a noun : 

ber l^ol^e 3!]^urm, ble ^of)^ Mtn^ bag l^ol^e ©d^lofi 
ein l^ol^er ^^urm, eine ^o^e fielter, tin ^o^t^ S^Iof . 

But we say : ber 3:!^urm ip ^o(i), ble li^eiter iji l^o^, &c. 

35. * Such a' is translated by foI(3^ eln, folti^ eine, folcS^ efn, 
where the article only is declined ; or, eln fol(^er, elne folci^e, 
ein fclci^eS, where fol(^er &c. is treated as an adjective — 
Gen. dm^ folc^en, einer fol(j^en, eineS folti^en. 



Exercise IX. 



ber {Rutfen, the back 
bie Saji, the burden, load 
bie ®abt, the gift 
fi^einen, to appear, shine 
tttoglid^, possible 



bie Sd^ulter, the shoulder 
bie ,ftriide, the crutch 
bag ?luge, the eye 
i?ereinen, to unite 
einjein, single 



2)er aSIinbe unb ber fial^me. 

33on Ungefdl^r^ muf einen SBlinben 
@in ^a1)mtt auf ber Strafe flnben, 
Unb Jener l^offt fd^on freuben^ott,^ 
^4 \i)n ber 5tnbre leiten* fott. 
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,.Dir/' frtlti^t bet Salome, „6eijupe^en !* 
3(^ artncr Wlann fann fertjl nid^t gel^en, 
Dod^' [d^elnt'S, ba^ bu j;u einer 8aji 
0lod^ ganj gefunbe ©c^ultem l^ajl* 

@ntf(^He^e* bid^, mid^ fortjutragcn, 
®o tcitt Id^ bit ble ©tegc^ fagen, 
So ttjirb beltt jtarfer 5ltm niein SSein, 
^Idn f)tm ?luge belneS fein." 

I)er fial^me l^angt mit feincn Jtriirfen 
@ici^® auf beS SBlinben Breiten Otucfen* 
DSerelttt tcirft* alfo^° biefeS ^aax, 
SBaS einjein feinem moglid^ trat- 

^ By chance. * fall of joy. ' to lead. * to assist. 

* however, but. * decide. ^ the roads. ® himself. 

* works. ^° therefore. 

Exercise X. 



ber 9tugett6litf , the moment 
bet $Ia|, the place, square 
rftl^ren, to touch, to move 



bag SDionument', the monn- 
^txboxQm, hidden [ment 
ftei, free ttjlfd^en, to wipe 



(Sin flei^lger ®(^uler lernt felne SlufgaBe {eben 3!ag. — @8 
war ein unbebeutenbct ffeWcr, ben er mad^te.— ^err 2llbcn^TU(f 
ijt einer melner fcejten ^teunbe. — Ser 3!rafa(gar Square ifl 
elner ber fc^onpen $ld|e in bonbon. — ^3)ag S^elfon 3Konument 
ijt einS ber fd^6njten ai?onumente. — Wit 5tnn>efenben waren 
geruljrt. — 3Wan muf ^en ben 2l6ttjefenben nld^ts SSofeS fagen. — 
S)er Siamant fc^elnt im Sunfeln.— Dag SSeild^en Unit im 
SSerBorgenen. — 9^an muf ni^t^ im SSerBorgenen tl^un. — Z>k 
.^nakn ftjielten im Sreien (open air). — @S tt?ar ein giinfliger 
SlugenBlid. — 3)le SBuc^er, bie ic^ Beftellt l^ate, gefatten mir 
nici^t. — 3Benn ®ie bag Sl^rem SBud^^dnbler fagen, fo wirb er fte 
Jjietteid^t jurudfnel^men. — 3c^ glauBe eS nid^t ; Sud^l^dnbler 
nel^men gen36]^nU(^ bie SBiid^er nid^t juriidf, bie man einmalf 
Be^ettt ^at 

Exercise XI. 



bie STOitte, the middle 
bag ®^iel, the game, play 
neumobifd^, new-fashioned 



bie $a^^el, the poplar 
<S^a6;^, chess 
runb, round 
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Do you write (= write you) with blue ink? — The 
teacher corrects our exercises with the red ink, which 
you see here. — The old Italian was blind. — The name of 
that splendid blue flower is Agapanthus. — These yellow 
flowers are tulips. — This is a very high oak. — We have 
seen high towers and splendid castles. — There are not 
many high ladders in this town. — ^A bad (Bo[-) cough 
kept her at home. — A round table stood in the middle of 
the room. — The son of this poor Dutchman is a tailor. — 
I have given all my (all mein) money to a poor orphan. 
— (The) Poplars are high trees. — The roofs of those high 
houses are flat. — (The) Kings live (tD-) in splendid 
palaces. — He followed the advice of a false friend. — The 
old lady wore a new-fashioned dress. — These young pupils 
make slight (gering-) mistakes in their exercises. — ^A thick 
smoke came from (au3, dat.) the kitchen. — She wiped 
the table with a wet cloth. — Can you write with such a 
bad pen? — I could not see in the dark. — That is a 
dangerous game. — You must not play vnth wecupons ; 
such a game is dangerous. — Is that not a beautiful 
apple, a sweet pear ? — It cannot always be fine weather. 
— Is there anything more beautiful than the starry sky ? 

Exercise XII. 
ber SWitmenfd^ or 0leBenmcttfti^, the fellow-creature 



Sriebri^, Frederick 
ber ^4Jf«u, the peacock 
bie SBrftrfe, the bridge 
el^rli^, honest 
Unf, leffc 



@uropa, Europe 

bet Sici^ter, the poet 

ber ©ebtau^, the use, habit 

ber ^i% the bite 

red^t, right 

Every good man (9We-) loves his fellow-men. — The 
gardener said, he had (subj.) given the key to my eldest 
sister. — I shall speak to (= with) the father of those 
wicked boys. — It appears to me, that your sister-in-law 
is right. — The peacock is a beautiful bird, but he has 
ugly feet and a disagreeable voice. — They made such 
a noise, that we could not v/nderstand one another. — It 
was not (= no) good behaviour. — ^Will (njollett) you do 
that for me ? With the greatest pleasure. — He can write 
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with the softest pen. — A blind manf met a lame manf. 
— She went with her youngest brother. — The price of 
this new watch is not high. — What is there in that 
brown bosket ? — He carries the money in his (= the) 
left pocket. — The beggar, whom we saw, said : " Help 
a poor man, who has lost the use of his right hand.*' — 
He threatened all present. — The bite of a mad dog is 
dangerous. — They showed me their new houses. — The 
gentleman, who has given me this advice, is the son of 
the French physician, who lives (ttj-) in the next house. — 
They lived in a poor neighbourhood. — He was an honesf 
man. — He was a moi'e honest man than his rich neigh- 
bour. — All present were moved by the gratitude (iibn bic 
I>an!Sar!clt) of these honest people. — Shakespeare was 
one of the greatest poets. — (The) Westminster bridge is 
one of the broadest bridges in Europe. — Frederick the 
Great was one of the greatest generals, that (= who) 
ever (have) lived. — Many people have strange habits. 



EIGHTH LESSON. 



PRONOUNS DECLINED LIKE ADJECTIVES, AND 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 

36. The following compound pronouns are formed by 
the union of a pronoun with the definite article : 

betienlgc, bieienlge, bafifenlge, that (see 37, 2) 
betfelbe, biefelbe, bagfelbe . . . irie ) ., 

ber, bie, bag namll^e »ie P^® ^^""^ ^ 

bet, bie, bag melne or meinlge,* mine 
bet, ble, bag belne or beinige, thine 
ber, bie, bag feine or feinifjc, his or its 
ber, ble, bag i^re or ll^rige , hers or theirs 
bet, ble, bag unfte or unftlge, ours 
(bet, bie, bag eute or eutlge, yours) 
bet, ble, bag 3!^te or Stjtlge, yours 

* Used in the same sense as meinev, Uintt, &c^ 
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The pronoTin in these compouiid forms is declined like 
an adjective : 

Declension of bettentge. 

Singular, Plural, 

N. berjenige biejcnige bag{enige bieienigen 

G. beg{enigen beti^cnigen be^ienigcn berjenigen 

D. bcmienlgcn berjcnigen bem{enigen benjenigcn 

A. benienigen bieienlge boSjenige bieienigen 

Abridged form, 

N. ber bic bag blc 

G. beffen beren bcflen beter 

D. bem ber bem benen 

A. bett bie baS bie 

37. (1.) The English * that/ when standing before a 
nonn, or referring to one mentioned in the same sentence, 
is translated by Jener, Jene, jencS : 

Those trees are beeches, • 3cne 33dume flnb SBuc^cn. 
This gentleman is a snrgeon, that one is a dentist, 
2)ie[er «&err ijl eln SBunbarjt, icner Ifl cin Q^^^^x^^- 

(2.) Wheli followed by *of,' or a relative prononn, it 
is rendered by bericnige, biejenige, baSjenigc : 

We have seen the qneen's palace and that of the 

minister, 
9Bir f)aUn ben ^alaf! ber Jt^nigln unb benienigen (or 

ben) be« SWiniflerS gefel^en. 
The ring which yon have given me is better than 

that which I have bonght, 
3)er aiing, ben @ie mlr gegeBen l^aben, ijt Beffer aU berjenlge 

(or ber), weld^en i^ gefauft l^abe. 

(3.) In all other cases, it is translated by bad ; when 
nsed as a conjunction, it is spelt ba§ : 

What is that ? SBag ijt bag ?—That is a basket, !£)a« ifl 
ein .^orb. — I do not believe that, 3c6 glauBe bag niti^t. — I 
do not believe that he has taken the money, 3^ glau6e 
nt(^t; ba^ er bag ®elb genommen f)at 

38. *That' is sometimes employed in English as a 
relative prononn (see the last sentence but one in Exer- 
cise XII). 'He who* is translated by berjenige (or ber), 
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treld^er; Hhose who* by bieienlgen, wel(3&e; bieienigen, bif ; or 

39. SBclbe, *both,' and anber, 'other,' are inflected like 
adjectives : SSeibe Jtunfiler, both artists ; bie feeiben JtunfHer, 
the two artists ; ein anbcrer, cine anbere, ein anbereS, another. 

(Sinn: . . . . ber 2lnbcrc, one the other ; 

elnlge .... anbere, some .... others ; 
bet elne .... bet anbete, the one .... the other ; 
ble elnen .... bie anbetn, some .... the others ; 
ble melpen. most (L e. the greatest number) ; 
ble trenlgjlen, least (i. e, the smallest nnmber). 

40. * Some' and *any' are either not translated at all, 
or they are rendered by etttjaS or ein ttjenlg (ia the singu- 
lar), and by elnlge (in the plural) : 

I have some oil and vinegar, 3t^ 1)aU (ettt?a§) Del unb 6ff!g. 
We have some oranges, SBlr l^aben (elnlge) 2l^feljlnen. 

In answering a question, and where there is no noun 
following, ' some* is translated by ttjelc^er, n>eld?e, melc^e§ : 

35er!aufen ®le Srlefpa^ler ? 3a, njlr Jjerfaufen irel^eS. 
^abtn ®le 99lenen In 3^rem ©arten? 3a, njlr i)aUn 
ttjeld^e. 



Exercise XIII. 



ber Saben, the shop 
bad 9af , the cask 



baS Oleglment', the regiment 
bad Wh% the flour 



He burnt (t?-) my stick, and I broke (j-) his. The 
teacher punished us both. — Some cried, the others 
laughed. — Some smoked, others played chess. — What 
advice has he given you ? — Has he really promised you 
that ? — He himself has promised it to me. — He promises 
more, than he can perform (= keep). — We shall buy 
our flour at another baker's. — Most people admire new 
things. — ^Your landlord is more pohte than mine. — He 
who is contented, is rich. — I myself (have) fetched the 
bottle. — We (have) sent it ourselves. — She has given us 
the permission herself. — This cask is larger than that. — 
Our shop is smaller than that of your landlady. — I have 
served with your cousin in the same regiment. — Your 
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spectacles are better than mine. — The legs of (the) stags 
are longer and thinner than those of (the) horses. — The 
neck of the stork is longer than that of the swan. — These 
sticks are not so strong and good as those, which you 
(have) bnmt (t>-). — We lived in the same house. — The 
leaves of (the) oak trees are larger than those of other 
trees. 



Exercise XlV. 



"bemerfen, to observe 
ful^rcn, to lead 



tjcrratl^en, to betray 
eigcn, own 



Nobody is without faults. — We frequently* observe* 
the faults of others, but we seldom^ see our own. — She 
follows the advice of those who betray her. — Have you 
anyt honey? Yes, we have some. — Do you want amber? 
Yes, T^ want some. — Have you had much rain ? We 
have had some. — I have the same right (n.) as he. — I 
have written my letter with the same pen, with which 
you wrote (perf.) yours. — The feathers of the parrot are 
not so beautiful, as those of the humming-bird. — The 
nests of (the) sparrows and swallows are warmer than 
those of (the) larks and nightingales. — A dream itself is 
but (= only) a shadow. — ^I have something dangerous 
in me. 

Adjectives used Substantively. 

41. Many adjectives (and participles) are employed 
as substantives. Though they take a capital initial let- 
ter, they are inflected precisely like adjectives. 

bcr (or ble) Deutfti^e, the Ger- tin Deutfd^er, a Q-erman 

man 

bet ® cfanbte, the ambassador ein ® efanbtct, an ambassador 

ber 33ernjanbtc, the relation tin 9}ern>anbter, a relation 

ber ^ranfe, the patient cin Jtranfer, a patient 

bcr Olcifenbe, the traveller eltt Sfleifcnbct, a traveller 

bcr SBcbicntc, the man-servant citt SBcbicntcr, a man-servant 

bcr ffrcnibc, the stranger cin ffrcmbcr, a stranger 

bcr SBilbc, the savage ein ®ilbcr, a savage 

baS SungC; the young one cin 3ungcg, a young one 
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EXEECISE XV. 

3d^ ttage einen SBtief auf ble $op, I am posting a letter. 
3(3^ fcitte um SSerjell^ung, I beg your pardon. 2lftett, Asia. 

I have been told (man ^at mix gefagt), tbat you want a 
man-servant. — I spoke with the ambassador. — My tra- 
veller will post your letter. — There are savages, who eat 
human flesh (Sfeenfd^cnfleift^). — I met a stranger in the 
house, who said, he was (suhj.) the ambassador's man- 
servant. — The German, who lives in my house, is very 
like (= resembles) your relation. — The Grermans came 
{say, come) from Asia. — The savages have killed a French 
traveller. — T thanked the ambassador. — Frederick has 
found a nest in the wood with four young ones. — There 
were many sick in the regiment. — The stranger said : 
All those gardens and meadows belong to my relatives. 
We asked him, who his relatives were (subj,) — I have 
posted the letter myself. — In a large town there are 
always strangers. — ^You can buy that in any (= every) 
shop. — Have you been at the ambassador's ? One of my 
relations has been there. — ^Emily and Louisa are in the 
same class. — I have heard it from the traveller himself. 



NINTH LESSON. 

SUBSTANTIVES DECLINED LIKE ADJECTIVES. 

Masculme Nouns in e. 

Most, if not all, masculine nouns ending in e were ori- 
ginally adjectives, whence the form of their declension. 

Smgular. Plural. 

N. eln JtnaBe elnige JtnaBen 

Q-. eineS ^na^cti einiger ^naBen 

D. elttcm Jtnabcn elnlgen &mUn 

A. elnen StmUn elnige ,Rtta6en 
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In the same manner are declined : 



bet ffranjiofe, the Frenchman 
bet Sftujfe, the Rnssian 
ber Xixxtt, the Turk 
ber ©ried^e, the Greek 



ber 3ube, the Jew 
ber «&afe, the hare 
ber StaU, the raven 
ber ?ljfe, the monkey 



42. Many of these masculine nouns have dropped the 
C ill the nominative singular, which however has not 
affected the other cases. 

Sitigular. Plural. 

N. ber SWenfd^, man bie SWeufd^en, mankind 

G. beg iKenfci^ett, of man ber Whn\d}tn, of mankind 

D. bem aJJenfd^en, to man ben 9)?enfd^en, to mankind 

A. ben SWenfd^en, man bie aJJenfd^en, mankind 

Such are: ber ©olbat, ber ©te^^ant, ber ^l^ilofo^)^, ber 
$oragra^^, ber ^rinii; ber 3Bdr, ber Sl^rijl (the Christian). 

43. «&err drops the e in all the cases of the singular : 
beS «&errn, bem Jperrn, ben «&errn ; Plural : bie «&erren, &c. 
The plural of Setter is bie SSettern ; of ^a^hax, bie jRad?* 
Barn. 

44. »&err, Mr., JJtau, Mrs., and JJrduIein, Miss, are de- 
clined with the definite article : 

ber ©d^njiegerfo^n be§ «&errn % bie Snfelin ber ffrau D. 

Exercise XVI. 

bie ®eele, the soul tiBer,* over unter, under 

eine gro§e SWenge, a great many tief, deep 

Let ns praise the Lord ! — Those castles belong to the 
prince. — The physician has told Miss S., that, she must 
not go out. — (The) ^Jionkeys have four hands. — The 
arms of the monkey are almost as long as his legs. — The 
workmen have received the reward from the prince him- 
self. — Kant was one of the greatest philosophers of his 
age (3«italter, n,) — The emperor of (oon) Morocco has a 

* Construe all prepositions not mentioned in the 41st Lesson 
of the Prepaaratory Coarse, with the accusative, until farther 
directions ore given. 

D 2 
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great many elephants. — The prince's son has killed a 
bear with hisf own hand. — My grandfather has a raven, 
which talks. — He has given the prize to his nephew. — 
To which of his nephews has he given it ? — The dog 
follows his master everywhere. — They have given their 
votes (Stimm-) to Mr. Mill. — The soul of man is im- 
mortal. — These are the writings of the philosopher Kant. 
— The tongue of the ox is rougher than that of the dog 
or (of the) sheep. — I have seen the ambassador's horses 
and those of the prince. 

Exercise XVII. 



Beteibigen, to oflfend 

joobgifd^, zoological 

bet jj^ngjal^n, the fang ortusk 



^lum^, clumsy 
friebli^, peaceful 
bie Wai^m, the mane 



The Germans and French have had many wars to- 
gether (say, with one another). — In the Zoological Gtir- 
dens (say, Garden) there are lions, tigers, elephants, 
camels, monkeys, bears, and other wild animals. Have 
you ever (einmal) been there ? — God has given reason* to 
mankind^ — When I met your two (beib-) cousins, they 
were in the company of a Russian and a Greek. — Chris- 
tians, Turks, and Jews sometimes^ live^peaceftilly together. 
— The feet of the elephant are clumsy. — Who are those 
gentlemen? They are Mr. Clarke's relatives (= the 
relatives of Mr. Clarke). — Mrs. Clarkson is Miss Louisa's 
sister. — Give that to Mrs. N. — He serves a good master. 
— I must have offended Mr. 0., forf he does not speak 
to me (= he speaks not with me). — We have very quiet 
neighbours.— The hindlegs («&interf-) of the hare are 
longer than the forelegs (SSorberf-). — The mane of the 
lion is yellow. — The tusks of thciclephant are long. 
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TENTH LESSOK 

NUMEEALS. 

0lua 15 fimfgel^tt 80 a^tii^ 

i eitt(eltt3) 16 fedjjd^n 90 neunjlg 

2 ffiotx 17 fleBcnje^n 100 l^unbert 

3 brei or flebgei^n 101 l^unbert (unb) elng 

4 ijicr 18 ac^tjel^n 102 l^unbcrt (unb) jnjei 

5 futtf 19 neunjel^n 103 l^unbert (unb) brei 

6 [ec^g 20 gtcanjig 135 l^unbert funf unb 

7 fleScn 21 tin unb gnjanjlg brei^ig 

8 ad^t 22 jniei unb jnjanjig 200 -jnjei l^unbert 

9 neun 23 brei unb jwanjig 300 brei l^unbert 

10 jel^n 30 breigig 1000 taufenb or ^aufenb 

11 elf 40 oierjig 2000 jn?ei taufenb 

12 imlf 50 funfjig 3000 brei taufenb 

13 breijel^n 60 fed^j^ig 11000 elf taufenb 

14 i)ier.;^e|)n 70 fIeBenj;ig (fleBjig) 

100,000 ^unbert taufenb 
1,000,000 eine SKiUion 
4,000,000 ijier aoattionen 

DaS ^inmaleing, the Multiplication Table. 
@inmat, once ; jweimal, twice ; breimal, three times, 
©inrnat eing iji eing. S^c^iinal einS ijt ^xvd. 
3njeimal jroei ijl ijier. @e(^gmal fed^S ijl feij^g unb brei^ig. 

[Repeat the Multiplication Table in (German.] 

45. After nouns indicating weight, measure, quantity, 
or number, the preposition ' of is not translated in Ger- 
man ; as, a pound of salt, ein $funb ®alj ; a yard of silk, 
tint @tte ©eibe. Both nouns stand in the case which the 
verb governs ; for instance, 

aBir l^aBen ein $funb (n,) »gottanbifd^en ,Rdfe erl^atten. 

If the first of the two nouns be masculine or neuter, it 
does not change in the plural ; feminines form their 
plural in the ordinary way : 

Srei ?}^nb (n.) (Salj, gwolf C^tten (/.) Seinnjanb. 
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The nouns that do not change in the plural are : 

bcr 6etttner, the hundred- 
weight 
bad ^aa^, the quart 
bag Du^enb, the dozen 
ber Siif , the foot 
baS 9Bu^, the quire 



bag flJfutlb, the pound 
bag ®tucf, the piece 
bag ^aar, the pair 
bcr 3oll/ the inch 
ber Sogen, the sheet 



Exercise XVIIL 



ble '©cerbe, the flock 
bie Xa^t, the cup 
bag SWeffing, the brass 



bie ®eibe, the silk 
ber »fud^en, the cake 
entl^alten, to contain 



A quire contains 24 sheets. — The tower was 389 feet 
high. — Our garden is 74 feet long and 51 feet wide (say, 
broad). — The river is 35 feet deep. — The ladder was 9 
feet higher than the window. — I have eaten a piece of 
cake and drunk two cups of tea. — ^We have sold a hun- 
dredweight of brass. — He has ordered a cask of beer 
and two dozen bottles of French wine. — ^We met a regi- 
ment of soldiers and saw a flock of sheep. — She (has) 
bought two pieces of silk. — ^Frederick (has) brought a 
basket of nuts home. — We have used in one week 13 
pounds of sugar and 18 pounds of flour. — I have sold 
your neighbour 5 hundredweight of coffee. — He has 
bought 17 quarts of vinegar and 14 quarts of oil. — In 
this shop there are 16 dozen boots and 10 pair of shoes. 
— How old are you ? I am 26, and my brother is 25 
years old. — His brother-in-law is 6 feet (and) 5 inches 
high (gro^). — This cask contains 48 quarts of water. — 
He took a cup of coffee, whilst I took a glass of milk. — 
In this drawer there are 8 quires and 11 sheets of paper. 
— Schiller wrote "Die Rauber" when he was 21 years 
of age (= old). 

Exercise XIX. 

Head and write, in words, in German : — 

2123, 3576, 4656, 5575, 6560, 7671, 8207, 9300, 10466, 
11058, 19222, 43445, 31295, 25672, 13854, 82007, 3011, 
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12033, 17205, 1290187, 82960, 15663, 5198413, 16217, 
10054. 

2Bie ijici Ul^r ijt eg ? What o'cbck is it ? 
@gijl citt U^r or elng, It is one o'clock. 

@in Siertel nac^ eing 1 . anarter oast one 

®in SSiertel auf (towards) ^tvci ) ^ q^^ter past one. 

@3 ijt l^alB gnjci,* It is half past one. 

3)tei QSierteC auf jtrei j ^ ^^^^^ *^ *^^- 

[Continue stating the time in this manner by quarters 
of an hour, until you arrive at one o'clock again.] 

Exercise XX. 

Itm, at (when referring to time) 
Urn jtrolf Ul^t, at twelve o'clock. 

A foot has 12 inches. — ^A year has 365 days, 12 months, 
or 52 weeks ; a week has 7 days ; a day has 24 hours. 
— In our school there are 72 pupils. — At what time 
(^ o'clock) did your niece arrive (say, is your niece 
arrived) ? She (is) arrived at a quarter to eight. — I 
(have) posted the letter before (i)Or) six o'clock. — He 
died (flarb) at a quarter past ten. — The clock struck a 
quarter to ten, when you came home. I beg your par- 
doi5, it was only half past nine. — There is one month in 
the year, which has only 28 days. — There was not a drop 
of water in the house. — You (2^an) can only serve one 
master. 



ELEVENTH LESSON.* 

NUMERALS. 

Ordinal Numbers. 



46. The ordinal numbers from jtrel to neunjel^n are 
formed from the cardinal numbers by adding t (ex- 

* I. e.f half of the second hour, half of two o'clock. 
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cept brittc and ad^tc), and from jUjanjig upwards by 
adding % 

1 bet, bie, baS erflc, the first 

2 bet, bie, bad jireite, the second 

3 bet, hit, bad britte, the third 

4 bet, bic, bag Sjierte, the fourth 
8 ber, bie, bag ad)U, the eighth 

19 ber, Ut, bag neungel^nte, the nineteenth 

20 ber, ble, bag gnjanjlgjie, the twentieth 

21 ber, blc, bag eln unb p^an^iQftt, the twenty-first 
30 bet; ble, bag brelgtgjtc, the thirtieth 

32 ber, ble, bag gtrei unb brel^lgfle, the thirty-second 
ber, biC; bag le^te, the last. 

47. *Time' or * times,' when preceded by a numeral, 
is translated by Wlal or mal, which is neuter ; e. g., feci^gs 
ntal; six times, bag fed^gte ^al, the sixth time. In the 
same way, we say, einmal, once, and jiceimal, twice. In 
such combinations, the preposition * for' is expressed by 
gu, which governs the dative case, and is amalgamated 
with the definite article ; e. g., gum erpen STOal, for the first 
time. 

48. In fractions, the ordinal numbers are translated in 
the following manner : 

@in ]^aI6 (without a noun), one half, ^ 

tin f)alhn, tint f)aibt, tin l^afteg (with a noun), half a, 

a half 
gujei 3)rittel, two thirds, f 
fin SJiertel, a fourth, a quarter, ^ 
cln Sunftet a fifth eln ©ec^gtel, a sixth, &c. 
elf SttJangigflel, eleven twentieths, i^. 

The syllable ttl is a contraction of 3!^eil, part. 

49. The fraction always stands before the noun to 
which it belongs : 

Three feet and a half, brei unb eln l^alBer JJu^. 
Six glasses and a half, fe^g unb eln l^alBeg ®Iag. 
Four pounds and a quarter, Jjier unb eln SSiertel 
$funb. 
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Exercise XXI. 



ber ^cil, the part 
ber ^feffet, the pepper 
bic Scbeutung, the importance 
Qxobf coarse, rude 



ber @totf , the story, floor 
bad Sal^, the salt 
bic @clte, the page 
lebetit; leathern 



(A.) The eighth part of (ijon) 272 is 34. — The 12th 
part of 156 is 13. — The 4th part of 264 is 66. — February 
(ber JJeBruar) is the second, August the eighth, and 
December the last month in the year. — The 15th exer- 
cise is more difficult than the 14th, the first exercise is the 
easiest. — The book contained 98 pages. — ^We have learnt 
all the paragraphs in (= of) the 24th lesson (Section). — 
It is the first time, that I have forgotten it, and it shall 
( = will) be the last (time). — They (3fean) played the piece 
for the first time. — The cock crowed for the third time. 
— Charles XII. wore a coat of Qoon) coarse blue cloth, 
coarse boots, and leather gloves. — "Die Rauber'* is the 
first piece of (»on) anyt importance, which Schiller 
wrote (perf.) — Many soldiers of the 51st regiment were 
sick. — He lives (n?-) in the second story, and his relatives 
in the third. — This lady's grandson serves m the 49th 
regiment. — In the first cask is wine, in the second beer, 
in the third oil, and in the fourth vinegar. — William is 
in the first class, 1 am in the second, Charles is in the 
third, Louis in the fifth, and Frederick in the seventh 
class. — There is a flower which blooms every (aHe) hun- 
dred years. — The lessons of the first book are easier than 
those of the second. — The first will be the last, and the 
last will be the first. 

(B.) H, m, If. fi. 126tV, 334t^, 86^, 663^. 
— The servant (m.) fetched half a quart of vinegar, a 
quarter of-af pound of pepper, and half a quire of paper. 
— We want nineteen and a half pounds of salt. — They 
buy eveiy week half a hundredweight of brass. — The 
landlady bought twenty-two and a half pounds of cofiee. 
— Six is half a dozen. — Give me a yard and a quarter of 
black ribbon. — This is a pound and a half of honey. — 
Half a bottle of good wine is better than a bottle of bad 
beer.— rYour stick is two inches longer than mine. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 



TWELFTH LESSON. 



REGULAB VERBS. 



INDICATIVE. 

ic^ loh, I praise 
bu loOft, thou praisest 
er Ubt, he praises 
voir loben, we praise 
ifir lobt, ye praise 
fie lobcn, they praise 



lioUn, to praise. 

PRESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

idb lof«c, I praise 
bu lobeji; thou praise 
er lobe, he praise 
irlr Mm, we praise 
i^r lobet, ye praise 
fie loben, they praise 



i^ loUt, I praised 
bu lobteft, thou praisedst 
et lobte, he praised 
mix lohuxif we pr&ised 
ll^r lo6tet, ye praised 
fie lobteu/ they praised 



IMPERFECT. 

idb lobU,* I praised 
bu lobteft, thou praised 
er lohtt, he praised 
jrir lobten, we praised 
i^r lobtet, ye praised 
fie lobten, they praised 



PERFECT. 

xdl l^abe gelobt, I have praised | id^ 1)aU gelobt, I have praised 

PLUPERFECT. 

i^ ^attt geloSt, I had praised | i(^ l^citte gelobt, I had praised 

FIRST FUTURE. 

i^ trerbe loben, I shall praise | ic!^ trerbe loben, I shall praise 

SECOND FUTURE. 



Id^ ttjerbe getobt l^aben, I shall 
have praised 



i(^ ttjerbe gelobt l^aben, I shall 
have praised 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

i(^ triirbe loben, I should praise 



* The imperfect subjunctive of regular verbs is like the in- 
dicative. 
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SECOin) CONDrriOlTAL. 

ic^ ttfixU geloit i)aUn, I should have praised 

IMPERATIVE. 

lohtn njlr, let us praise 



• • • 

loBe, praise (thou) 
lobe n, let him praise 

legen, to put, to lay 
btUigen, to approve 
l^affen, to hate 
ircdPctt, to wake 
ha(f)tn, to creak 
rvaxnm, to warn 
fel^ren, to sweep 
ft)aren, to save (economize) 



Idbt, praise (ye) 

loben flc, let them praise 

PeHen, to place (upright) 
meinen, to mean 
mif(]^en, to mix 
)pfivLdm, to pluck 
fod^en, to cook 
flo^jfcn, to knpck - 
nfi^en, to sew 
tioafjilm, to choose 



50. Derivatives formed by meSns of the particles Be, 
ge, n, ^n, ^r, and mi^ do not take the prefix ge in the 
past participle : 

mi^HUlgen, to disapprove, ml^6iUlgt, disapproved. 

Exercise XXII. 

The wise manf hates nobody. — She cries, when (trcmt) 
she is sad. — I hear it for the first time. — You have 
ordered more, than we want. — The monkey, the ugUest 
of all animals, resembles man. — This flower blooms for 
the second time. — Our servant (m.) wakes us every 
morning at seven o'clock. — The maid-servant sweeps 
the room twice a (= every) day. — This door creaks ; old 
doors generally* creak^ — He means (it) well ; I am cer- 
tain, he means no harm (ed nid^t bofe). — The Jews chose 
a king. — The boy swept the street. — He put the boots 
under the bed. — ^They placed the chairs and tables in 
(=into) another room and danced. — Everyone must 
obey the queen. — He cannot have observed it. — Every 
little noise wakes her. — ^I cannot approve off everything 
(51-, ttJ-) he does. — The lamp wants oil. — Nobody would 
have believed him. — They would have divided the money, 
— Praise ye the Lord ! 
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Exercise XXIII. 



bet QBcttugcr, the cheat 
bie (Sdt, the comer 
bag $ult, the desk 



ijctfid^trenberlfd^, extravagant 
auf; on, upon 
l^lnter, JDehind 



Where (irol^in) have yon pnt my books ? I have put 
them on the desk. — Those, who mix wine with water, 
and sell the water as dear as the wine, are cheats. — I 
have placed yonr stick behind the door. — Pnt (jl-) my 
nmbrella in the comer. — Who has plucked all these 
beautiful roses in my garden ? — Your brother would 
have saved more money, if he had been less extravagant. 
— If you had knocked at (an) the door, we should have 
heard it. — The coat was sewed with silk. — He would 
not havfe bought the cloth, if it had not been so cheap. — 
If he had asked me, I should have warned him. — He 
would have asked you, if he had seen you. — They would 
have sent the watchei, if I had wished it. — The dog 
would have barked, if he had heard a noise. — The boy 
led his blind grandfather by ^he hand. — Every animal 
loves and defends its young ones. 



THIETEENTH LESSON. 

EBGULAB VERBS. 

Verbs m tin and nn, in b a/nd t. 

51. Verbs in elen and eren drop the last e in the infini- 
tive and the plural of the present tense : 

5!abeln (for tabelcn), to blame. 
Pres. — id^ tabele or table, bu tabeljt, cr tabcit, mx tabein, 
if)x tahdt, fie tabeln. Imperf. — id^ tabelte, &c. 



l^anbettt; to act, to deal, to 

bargain 
Idd^eln, to smile 
l^inbctn, to hinder 
bauern^ to last 
iriel^ent; to neigh 



i3erftc5^ern, to assure, insure 
fammeln, to gather, collect 
rubem, to row 
fUttnxi, to climb 
pattern, to flutter 
dnbem, Benjunbem 
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Exercise XXIV. 



tier ©fct, the donkey 
bet SBinb, the wind 
bag 9luber, the oar 
btc Xxvip)pmf the troops 



ber Singer, the finger 
ble ©imbflutl^, the deluge 
baS ®eget the sail 
fromm, pious 



They gathered the pieces togetherf. — He climbed 
upon the roof of the house. — Mr. N. collects old poems. 
— The lion roars, the wolf howls, the dog barks, the 
cock crows, the horse neighs, and (the) birds sing. — The 
deluge lasted forty days and forty nights. — She smiled 
at (uber) her sister-in-law. — The oars creaked, and the 
sails fluttered in the wind. — He bargained a long time, 
and bought it at last. — K you had been there, you would 
only have hindered me. — If you had acted otherwise, 
people (man) would have disapproved off your conduct. 
— He collected the beaten troops and led them a (= for 
the) second time against the enemy. — The man would 
have insured his life, if he had had the money. 

52. A so-called euphonic e is inserted before the in- 
flectional terminations t and % whenever the root of the 
verb ends in b or t, or in any combination of consonants 
that would produce a harsh sound (fn, gn, bn, tttl, &c.) 



9lr6eiten, 

PRESENT. 

id^ arbeitc, I work 
bu ar^eitejl, thou workest 
cr arbeitet, he works 
voix arbelten, we work 
i^x arfceltet, ye work 
fie arbeiten, they work 

Past Participl 



f^aben, to bathe 

bluten, to bleed 

mietl^en, to hire, to rent 

t)etcn, to pray 

retten, to save (from danger) 

f often, to cost, to taste 



to work. 

IMPERFECT. 

i(^ arBeitete, I worked 
bu arfceltetefl, thou workedst 
er arbeitete, he worked 
njir artelteten, we worked 
il^r arbeitetet, ye worked 
fie arbeiteten, they worked 

gearbeitet, worked. 

lanben, to land 

irarten, to wait 

ernten, to reap 

falten, to fold 

adikn, to esteem, respect 

fur^ten, to fear 



tobten, antreortcn, beretten. 
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EXEBCISE XXV. 



tegnen, Begegnen, 5ffnw 



Xidumn, to reckon 



orbnen^ to arrange 



trotfnen, to dry atl^mert; to breathe 

. I opened the doors and windows. — He breathed heavi- 
ly. — They landed in America. — The linen dries better in 
the wind. — ^He dried his pockethandkerchief, because it 
was wet. — God is the father of all beings ; we are all the 
children of G-od. — ^Have you arranged yonr writings ? — 
All my things are well arranged. — Have you tasted these 
cherries ? — They rented a part of the house. — The pious 
manf fears G-od. — His courage has saved him. — ^We had 
hired a donkey. — The woman folded the linen, which 
she had dried. — ^You would have smiled, if you had 
heard it. — She would have bargained longer, if we had 
not been there. — I should not have waited so long, had 
you not assured me, that you would come. — He climbed 
up ( = upon) a ladder. — A pound of coffee costs as much 
as half a pound of black tea. — ^I loved and esteemed him. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON. 

REGULAE VEEBS. 

How to translate the Progressive and Emphatic^ Negative 
and Interrogative Forms of the Verb. 

53. The simple form of the verb is employed in Ger- 
man, when, in English, the progressive and emphatic 
forms are used. 

Infinitive — JJo6en, to praise or to be praising 

Pres. — i^ loBe, I praise, am praising, do praise 
Imperf. — id^ lotite; I praised, was praising, did praise, 

used to praise 
Perf. — l^ l^afec gelobt, I have praised, have been praising 
Plupf. — 1(^ l^atte gclo6t, I had praised, had been praising. 
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54. For the emphatic form, ja or gciri^ should be added 
in Grerman ; as, ic| Iot)c t^n [a, or getri^, i(i^ loBc i^n, I do 
praise him. JDod^ and ja are frequently found with the 
imperative. 



Exercise XXVI. 



ber Sunfcn, the spark 
ber $flug, the plough 
:>?flugcn, to plough 
trdumen, to dream 



blc ^Pfianje, the plant 
bag Selb, the field 
fdcn, to sow 
glul^en, to glow 

The spark is glowing. — The plants are blooming. — 
The fire was smoking. — The child is crying. — The girl 
was sewing. — It was raining. — The dog is barking. — 
They were laughing ; I am certain, (that) they did 
laugh. — The milk was boiling. — ^We were learning our 
lesson. — He was dreaming. — ^You used to travel. — I 
used to live in that street. — Do let us ask him (add bod^). 
— They used to gamble. — ^A poor woman had a fowl, 
which used to lay an* egg^ every^ day*. — The one used 
to blame the other. — We used to bathe twice a (= the) 
week. — I have been working since (felt) eight o'clock. — 
A great many people were working in the field : some 
were ploughing, others were sowing. — I was reckoning, 
how much that would cost. — Would his father have 
approved off it ? — The wind has dried the streets. — 
What have you done ? Your finger is bleeding. 

• 

TJie Interrogative and Negative Forms of the Verb, 

55. If the first part of this lesson has been well under- 
stood, the formation of interrogative and negative sen- 
tences will scarcely ofier any difficulty : 

Do I blame ? = blame I ? = table id^ ? 

I do not blame = I blame not = t(^ table ni(i^t. 

56. The position of the negative nic^t depends, in a 
great measure, upon the person speaking. As a rule, it 
stands before the word, or words, which the speaker 
wishes to negative ; but should this be the finite verb, 
as in the above example, ni^t is placed at the end of the 
sentence, as no adverb can stand before the finite verb : 

e 2 
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I do not hlanie him, idf table i^n ttld)t. 

I do not blame him, but his brother, i^ table ni^t 

i^n, fonbern felnen S3rubet. 
I have not hlanied him, ic^ l^a^e ll^n nld^t getabelt, 
I have not always blamed *him, id} l^abe x1)n nld^t 

immer getabelt. 

Observe that * bnt,' after a negative, is translated by 
fonbern, when it does not introduce a new clause. 

Exercise XXVII. 



bag ®:|)n(^n?ort, the proverb 
bag Snflrument', the instru- 
ment 
fatten, to fill 
ftoren, to disturb 



feit (conj, ^ prep,), since 
bag SBerfjeug, the imple- 
ment 
glanj^en, to glitter 
fud^en, to seek, look for 



Whom do you seek ? — What are you looking for ? I 
am not looking for anything. — Do you believe all he 
says ? — ^Do not believe, what she tells you. — Do you 
want anything ? — ^What do you require ? — We do not 
want less than a yard. — Whom do you mean ? I do not 
refer to (= mean) anybody. — I hope, I do not disturb 
you. — For whom are you doing that ? — Do not buy 
more than you ^yant. — I do not smoke, and my brother 
smokes very little (n?-). — Do you dance? I do not 
dance myself, but my sister dances. — We were not 
laughing at you, but at him. — I was not smiling. — I did 
not count upon them. — My father did not wish it. — ^Do 
not fill the cups too full (fel^t). — We do not bargain, 
when (irenn) we buy. — The dry weather lasted longer 
than a month. — I have warned you now for the last 
time ; if you do not mind (= hear), I must punish you. 
— What instrument do you play ? — The plough is one of 
the most useful implements. — She did not wait a minute. 
— How long have you been waiting ? — Not all that 
glitters, is gold. — The women were praying. — He who 
sows, will reap, says the proverb ; but many a man 
(niand)er), who has sowed, has never reaped the fruits of 
his labour (21-). — I esteem her, but I do not love her. 
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— In some countries they (man) plongh with oxen. — I 
dp not tmst those, who distrust others. — (The) Children 
do not always resemble their parents. 



FIFTEENTH LESSON. 

IREEGULAB VEEBS. 



Irregular Verbs may be divided into five classes, with 
the exception of a few which do not readily admit of 
classification, and which we therefore proceed to set out 
first. 

57. The following merely change their radical vowel 
in the imperfect indicative and the past participle. The 
subjunctive is regular : 

ttennett, to name i(^ nannte, I named gcnannt, named 

tennen, to run t(^ rannte, I ran gcrannt, run 

fenben, to send ic^ fanbte, I sent gefanbt, sent 

Jvcnben, to turn i* iranbte, I turned gcnjanbt, turned 

Also fennen, to know, and fcrenncn, to bum (see Pre- 
paratory Course, XXXIV.) 

58. The two following undergo the same change of 
the radical vowel, but in addition drop the n and change 
t into Ct) : 

'^nUn, to think id^ ba^te, I thought gebadbt, thought 
irlngen, to bring i^ Ixad^U, I brought Qthxa^t, brought 
Imperfect Subjunctive — i^ bdc^te, i^ Brdd^te (see §3). 

69. ffiiffen, to know, changes its radical vowel like the 
preceding verbs, and is also irregular in the present 
indicative : 

SBiffcn, to know, id} vou^U, I knew, gcwu^t, known. 
Pres. Ind, — ic^ njel^, Du mi^t, er \m^, mx raiffen, &c. 

60. ,^emien (French, connaUre) is 'to be acquainted 
with,' or ' to recognize,' and is generally followed by the 
accusative of the person known. SBiffen (French, sav&ir) 
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is * to know by information or learning,' and is generally 
followed by a subordinate clanse, from which it is se- 
parated by a comma. Repeat §20. 

61. We may likewise mention three verbs which form 
their tenses of different roots : , 

gcl^en, to go, walk idti glng, I went gcgangcn, gone 
jle|)en, to stand i(f) \tani, I stood gcjianbcn, stood 

t^nxif to do iCi) ti)at, I did getl^an, done 

Exercise XXVIII. 

bet 3dgcr, the hnnter | bic 95Banb, the wall 

We have done all that was (say, stood) in our power ; 
we cannot do more, than we have done. — If you had not 
spoken, 1 should not have recognized you. — ^I thought, 
you would have brought my coat. — If I knew (subj.) 
him, I should speak to (= with) him. — If the fire burnt 
better, the room would soon get warm. — ^If the shoemaker 
brought my shoes, I would pay him. — ^He thought, I 
would not believe it. — Who would have thought that 1 — 
When I saw him yesterday, he was running. — How long 
has the fire been burning ? — We stood theref, and 
waited over an hour. — The rooms had stood empty* a 
long tirne^ — ^We do not always say what we think. — My 
watch did not go. — We all know, that we are mortal. — 
You must have known, that my brother was dead. — He 
knows, that he is wrong. — She told me something that 
I did not know before [say, that I had not known before 
(jUi?or)]. — The Greeks used to call Diogenes a dog. — 
She did not know, where (= whither) her brother-in-law 
was gone. — Nobody knew, where those people came from. 

62. To the conjunctions given in the 43rd Lesson of 
the Preparatory Course, we now add the following : 

el^e, before fo lange, as long as oh, whether 

na^bem', after U^, till, until bamit', (in order) that 

fobalb', as soon as obfd^on, though ta, as (causative) 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON. 



lEREGULAR VERBS. 



Class 1. 

63. Irregnlar verbs differ in form from regular verbs 
only in the imperfect and the past participle ; a few also 
in two persons of the present tense, and one person of 
the imperative. The present tense of the first three 
classes is quite regular. 

64. The imperfect is conjugated thus : Ind. — i(f) bog, 
bu bogfl, er bog, voir bogen, il^r bogt, jie bogen. Subj. — ic^ bdge, 
bu bogcfi, er b5ge, xtix bdgen, il^r b5get, fie bogen (see §3). 

The first class includes all those which change their 
radical vowel into long or short o. 

65. long. 

INFINITIVB. 

biegen, to bend 

fliegen, to fly 

ttjiegen, to weigh 

frieren, to freeze 

i)erlieren, to lose 

bieten, to bid, offer 

Plel^en, to flee 

j^iel^en, to draw, pull 

f^eren, to shear 

f(3^n?6ren, to swear, take an oath 

betregen, to induce 

betrugen, to cheat 

faugen, to suck 



IMPEBFECT. PAST PAST. 



i'og 

Pog 

wog 

fror 

J?erlor 

bot 

m 

fc^or 
fd^njor 
ben?og 
betrog 

fog 



gebogen 

geflogen 

geivogen 

gefroren 

^erloren 

geboten 

geflol^en 

gejiogen 

gefc^oren 

gef^njorcn 

beirogen 

betrogen 

gefogen 



EXBBCISE XXIX. 



bet SBagen, the carriage 
ber »&irf^fdnger, the cutlass 



ble 0lid|tung, the direction 
mtfycmaU, several times 



An honest man cheats nobody. — The blade («ay, steel) 
of the cutlass was bent. — The landlord bade us good 
night, before he went to bed. — The birds flew upon the 
roof of the church. — The shepherd used to shear his 
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sheep in spring. — The enemy fled (sing.) in all directions. 
—He bent his stick and broke it. — The parcel weighed 
8J- pounds. — ^Yon have offered him more for the watch, 
than it is worth. — Thongh the man had cheated ns several 
times, I never (^atte id^ il^n bc(^ nte) called him a cheat. 
— I do not know, what (has) induced her to dot it 
(baju). — He would not have taken an oath, had they not 
i/nd/uced him (to it). — Four horses could not draw the 
carriage. — The foreigner (Srembc) had not called the 
thing by the right name. — It was freezing very hard 
(jtarf ) when I got up. — If it had frozen, the roads would 
be covered with ice. — If he deceived me, I should never 
forgive (to) him. — When the hunter saw the wolf, he 
drew his cutlass. 



66, short. 



INFINITIVE. 



IMPERFECT. PIST PART. 



fd^lef cn, to shoot, fire 

fi^Ilef en, to shut, conclude 

glef en, to pour 

genie|ien, to enjoy 

s?erbrie^en, to grieve, amioy, vex 

flle^en, to flow 

tlec^en, to smell 

frled^en, to creep 

triefen, to drip 

faufen, to drink (of animals) 

ierflen, to burst 



genofi 
ijetlnrofl 

troff 

M 

fcorfl 



gefd^ojfen 

aefti&IojTen 

gegoffen 

genoffen 

ijerbroffen 

gefloffen 

gerod^en 

gefrod^en 

gettoffen 

gefoffen 

gefcorjten 



Exercise XXX. 



ble (Sl^te, the honour 
ble ®)pvix, the track 
bie XanU, the pigeon 



bad Ste^^ul^n, the partridge 
bad SBilb, the game 
langfam, slowly 



The dog crept under the bed. — The hunter shot a 
hare, two wild ducks, seven pigeons, and fourteen par- 
tridges. — If I had had time, I should have done it with 
the greatest pleasure. — The soldier swore upon his 
honour. — She enjoyed herself (say, her life), as long as 
she had money. — lour nephew's behaviour (= the be- 
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havionr of your nephew) annoyed the whole company. 
It (has) vexed me too (auc^). — The dogs scented (say, 
smelt) the game and followed its track. — The cat has 
drunk the milk, and not the dog. — The rain was dripping 
from the roofs of the houses, so that we became quite 
wet. — This vinegar smells very strong. — He poured the 
oil into an empty glass.— -When the water froze, the 
bottle burst. — He had shorn his dog. — We knocked 
several times, and as nobody opened, we concluded, that 
they were (suhj.) not at home. — The river was flawing 
slowly. — If you had always shot as well as the last time, 
you would certainly have obtained the prize. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 



IKEEGULAR VEBBS. 



Class 2. 

The second class of verbs comprises those which 
change their radical vowel el into ie (long) or i (short). 



%7, ic (long). 




INFINITIVE. 


IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


Bleikn, to stay, remain 


blicB 


Qtblitbm 


rciticn, to rub, grate 


rieb 


gerleben 


trel6en, to drive, press or hurry 


tries 


getrieben 


fc^rcifcen, to wnte 


[d^rieB 


gefd^riebeh 


meiben, to shun, avoid 


mieb 


gemieben 


jteigen, to ascend (intr.'), to rise 


jlleg 


gefilegen 


fc^rocigen, to be silent 


d^trieg 


gef^njiegen 


fd^rcien, to cry (= to scream) 


cfetle 


gef^tieen 


Ici^cn, to lend 


lie^ 


gelie^en 


[c^clncn, to shine, seem, appear 


fc^ien 


gefc^ienen 
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Exercise XXXI. 



ttotl^ig, necessary 

ble ©efunbl^elt, the health 



frlfci^, fresh 

bag <Stx6f), the straw 



The physician did not remain longer, than was neces- 
sary. — We were silent, while he was speaking. — He as- 
cended high and fell low (say, deep). — The price of (the) 
bread has (= is) risen. — Why have yon been silent so 
long ? — If he had been right, he wonld not have been 
silent. Yet (bennodb) it appears to me, that he is right. 
— The snn shone upon the roofs of the houses. — Be si- 
lent. — Avoid that. — Let ns avoid blame. — She rubbed 
her hand with oil. — He has always shunned me. — We 
enjoyed the fresh air. — I wrote it on the wall. — The 
moon shone through the trees of the garden. — She 
screamed out (laut auf), when she saw the frog in the 
grass. — As soon as you have grated the sugar, bring it 
to me. 

68. I (short). 



INFINITIVE. 

leibett, to suffer 

f^nelben, to cut 

gtcltcn, to glide, slide, slip 

retten, to ride on horseback 

fhrciten, to dispute, quarrel 

i)feifen, to whistle 

fncifen, to pinch 

grclfen, to seize 

fc^Ielfen, to grind (knives, <fcc.) 

Beipen, to bite 

rel^en, to tear 

glet(^en (dat), to resemble 

fhfeid^en, to stroke 



ed, except ^ and $.) 


IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


litt 


gellttcn 


[dinltt 


gefd^nltteit 


m 


gcglitten 


rltt 


gerttten 


fhitt 


geflrltten 


*ftff 


ge^Pffen 


fniff 


gefniffen 
gegrlffen 


Stiff 


waff 


Sefc^Iiffen 


6i§ 


geblffen 


rif 


gerlffcn 


m 


geglit^en 


find? 


geflriti^en 



Exercise XXXII. 



blc ©uitarre, the guitar 
bie ®alte, the string (of an 
instrument) 



bie QSioUne, the violin 
ba^ ©eil, the rope 
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A man was grinding scissors. — The knife did not cut, 
because it was not ground. — The sun shone through the 
windows of my room.— I whistled, and they danced. — 
The dog bit the man in (= into) the leg, because he was 
running. He is a ferocious (Bi)f-) dog ; yesterday he bit 
(iW-) ^ child. — The servant stroked the horse, whilst 
he held it. — They disputed a long time, until they were 
tired^ of quarrelling^ (= of the quarrel). — He would not 
have disputed with us, if he were not so forward (un« 
fcej<J^eiben). — I walked and he rode. — She resembled her 
grandmother more than her mother. — Have you mended 
(= cut) my pen ? I should have mended it, if I had 
had a sharper penknife ; this penknife does not cut. — 
Somebody has pinched my (= me into the) arm. — My 
sister-in-law has suffered from rheumatism (an Sll^eumajs 
tigmug). Does she still suffer from it (baran) ? — The 
patient suffered more than she said. — My two (tcib-) 
brothers rode grey horses. — The rope broke (= tore),. 
because the load was too heavy. — Two strings of the 
guitar were broken and the others were not good. — He 
led a discontented life. — If you knew him, you would 
not believe him. — ^It must have annoyed her, that you 
did (jper/.) not write to her first (guerjl). — I slipped and 
feU. 



EiaHTEENTH LESSON. 
irregular verbs. 

Class 3. 

To the third class belong those verbs which change 
their radical vowel in the imperfect into a, in the past 
participle into U or o» 

69. a and it* 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PART. 

Ingen, tosing fong gefungen 

'^tingen, to spring, skip, jump 
Inf m, to sink 



prang gefiprungen 
an! <jefun!en 



68 
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trlnfen, to drink tranf 

fti^Ungen, to sling fti^Iang 
fti^njlngen, to swing, brandish fti^trang 

pviriQm, to force jn?ang 

fllngen, to sound llang 

geltngen, to succeed Qtlan^ 

fd^txjtnbcn, to vanish, wane fd)ttjattb 

ilnben, to bind or tie Banb 

^nben, to find fanb 

irinben, to wind njanb 

Exercise XXXIH. 



getrun!en 

gefd^Iungen 

gefd^njunQen 

gejtxjungen 

geflungen 

gelungen 

gefc^irunben 

0et>unben 

gefunben 

geirunben 



bet aSetfolget, the pursuer 
ber Gontract', the contract 
ble *&e(fe, the hedge 
ber Sto^pf, the head 



ber ?5lan, the plan 
^er Jti^ber, the bait 
bie Jtlingel, the bell 
entgel^en^ to escape 



The stag jumped over a hedge and escaped (to) his 
pursuers. — Two little girls swung the rope, and two 
others skipped. — The fish has swaUowed the bait. — The 
rope was wound upf. — His health declined (fd^TO- bal^ln). 
— A contract bound us. — Nothing binds you. — They 
forced him. — If anybody tried to force (sa/y, forced) me, 
I should not do it. — The ship sank, because it was too 
heavy. — If you drank less tea and coffee, and did not 
smoke, you would be in better health. — Pull the bell. I 
have pulled it twice. — The plan has ( = is) not succeeded. 
— The sun was sinking. — You must have forced them. 
— You are free ; nobody forces you. — If he lost his law- 
suit, he would be ruined (ruinlrt or ju ©runbe gerld^tet). — 
We hired donkeys and rode up the mountain (ben 93erg 
l^lnouf). — A woman was cutting straw. — When I whistled, 
the dog came. — Seek, and (fo) ye shall find. 



70. 


a and o. 






INFINITIVE. 


IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART, 


Begtnnen, to commence 


Begonn 


tegonnen 


jenjlnnen, to win, gain 


geroann 


gettjonnen 


'))tnnen, to spin 


^pann 


S« 


))onnen 


fti^njlmmen, to swim 


d^tramm 


0c 


(f^tvountun 


finnen, to meditate 


arm 


gefonnen 


lommen, to come 


tarn 


flel 


Eommeti 



i 
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JlXEECISE XXXIV. 



ber SSertat^, tlie treason 
ber ©enerar, the general 
bie ©tcttung, the position 



baS Konccrt'^ the concert 
bag @raS, the grave 
mxtf), worth. 



The concert commenced, before we came. — They came, 
after the lesson (Stunbe) had commenced. — We gained 
the lawsuit ; but it cost us more, than it was worth. — 
The one wins, the other loses. — The woman was spinning. 
— ^Wallenstein meditated (upon) treason. — The general 
would have won the battle, if he had taken upf a better 
position. — The highest string of the violin did not sound. 
— ^Misfortunes {sing.) come sooner than we think. — ^Who 
seeks, will find. — The bread was cut. — They tied the ropes 
together. — He told me something that I did not know. — 
K you had sought longer, you would have found it with- 
out me. 



NINETEENTH LESSON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Class 4. 

The fourth class of verbs consists of those which re- 
sume their radical vowel in the past participle ; the im- 
perfect has either u or L 

71. These verbs modify the vowels a and o in the 
second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive ; e. g.f ic^ grafce, bu Qxa^% er grdfct, njir grafien, &c. ; 
except laben. 

72. Imperfect u (long). 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. 



gtaten, to dig grub 

ttagen, to carry, wear trug 

fd^lagctt, to beat, strike f^tug 

irad^fen, to grow xou^^ 
fal^ten; to ride (in a carriage) fu^t 

labcn, to load lub 

irafid^etr, to wash wufc^ 

baitn, to bake bu! 



PAST PART. 

gegrabcn 

getragen 

gefd^Iagcn 

gen?ad^fert 

gefal^ren 

gelaben 

getcafd^en 

gcbadEen 
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Exercise XXXV. 



ber ^a^, the brook 

ble Slinte, the gun, mnsket 



bet ^aqtl, the hail 

bie ©ntfd^ulblgung, the excuse 



The soldiers loaded and fired. — I could not shoot, 
because my rifle was not loaded. — I dreamt, I saw a 
man, who was dicrffinff a deep sfrave. — The hail rattled 
(= Struck) agai^T^e ynJoL of the castle.-lt ha. 
struck a quarter to seven ; it is not yet seven. — ^A word 
is binding. — He rides on horseback, and his wife rides 
in a carriage. — We rode on horseback, whilst they rode 
in a carriage. — The fox crept into his hole. — ^You have 
time ; nobody hurries you. — He cast about for (= he 
meditated upon) an excuse, but he could not find one. — 
I have mecfitated a long time. — The child was much 
(fel^r) grown. — The moiiey jumped through the open 
window. — This guitar has only five strings. — ^You have 
saved my life (mix baS £-). — If I rode in a carriage, he 
would ride on horseback ; and if I rode on horseback, he 
would ride in a carriage. — They drove the sheep into a 
brook and washed them. — After a good rain, everything 
grows almost visibly. 

73. Imperfect le or I (except faufen). 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PART. 

Btafen, to blow WieS gcHafen 

lajfen, to leave, let (allow) liefl getaffen 

faUen, to fall fiel gefatten 

tatl^en, to advise, guess xktf) geratl^en 

(bu tat^ejl or x&ti)% et ratl^et or xatl)) 

^alUn, to hold, keep l^lelt gel^atten 

(bu l^dltfi, er l^aft) 

fci)Iafen, to sleep fd^Iief gefd^lafen 

laufcn, to run, to gutter lief gflaufen 

(bu Iduffi, er fduft) 

faufen, to drink (of animals) f off gefoffeu 

(bu fduffi, er fduft) 

jlof en, to push, hurt fiiefl gefio^en 

rufen, to call rief gerufen 

(bu rufjl, er ruft) 
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^ei^en, to be called l^ic^ gel^ei^cn 

l^angcn, to tang, be banging l^ing gel^angcn 

fangen, to catcb flng gefangen 

« 

Exercise XXXVI. 



ber SBeigen or SBatgcn, wbeat 

ble 'Siilfe, tbe belp 

bcr 3ug, tbe move (in cbess) 



baS *§om, tbe bom 
bag ©c^njert, tbe sword 
bag SBIut, tbe blood 



He called for (um) belp, but nobody came. — ^A sword 
was banging over (dat.) bis bead. — Tbe cat catcbes 
mice. — Tbe price of (tbe) wbeat falls as often as it rises. 
— Jesus said, Tbe cbild is not dead, it sleeps. — We bave 
caugbt a rat. — Sbe slept, wbilst I was working. — Some- 
body calls you.-^Wbo bas called me ? — ^My grandson 
blows tbe bom. — How long bave I slept ? You bave 
not slept balf an bour. — Tbe borse drank. — Tbe tiger 
drinks blood. — Tbe wind filled (sa?/, blew into) tbe 
sails of tbe sbip. — I bave guessed it. — Do not run so 
fastf. — ^Wbat does my nepbew advise you ? — Let bim 
go (inf.) — ^Your brotber does not walk, be runs. — No- 
body advised me. — He pincbed me, and I pusbed bim. — 
I bave left tbe books in tbe sbop. — Judas betrayed Jesus, 
bis master. — ^Wbat would you bave advised ber ? — Tbis 
boy wont (say, does not) let anybody be quiet (in 9lu^c) ; 
be beats and pusbes every cbild, tbat comes in bis way 
(bag il^m in ben SB- f-). — Miss N. took {say, beld) me 
for your brotber-in-law. — Tbey (man) take bim for an- 
otber (= an otber). — Wbo (bas) pusbed me ? — -Nobody 
pusbes you. — In tbis sbop tbere is notbing tbat I Hke 
{say, tbat pleases me). — You bave betrayed me to my 
enemies. — Tbe apple does not fall far (weit) ft-om tbe 
tree. — ^If be were to lose (= if be lost) bis lawsuit, be 
would blame you for baving advised bim {say, because 
you bave advised bim). — ^You would bave won tbe game, 
if you bad made (= done) anotber move. I am certain 
I sbould not bave lost it, bad I not moved (= drawn) 
tbe king. — Tbis beautiful blue flower is called Aga- 
pantbus. 
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TWENTIETH LESSON. 

IREEGULAR VERBS. 

Class 5. 

Irregular verbs of the fifth class form their imperfect 
and past participle according to the first, third, or fourth 
class. They would have been grouped under these several 
classes, were it not for the peculiar formation of the 
second and third persons singular of the present indica- 
tive (and the second person singular of the imperative) 
in which they difier from verbs of all other classes. 

74. When the radical vowel c of the infinitive is short, 
these verbs change it into i in the three forms mentioned 
above-: 

Pres. Indie. — x^ Bred^e, bu hn^% et M(K)t, 

Imperative. — ixi^ (break thou), trcd^e tx, 

bre^en trir, Bred^t, tred^en fie. 

75. When the radical vowel e is long, it is changed 
into le : 

Pres. Indie. — i^ befeftic, bu befiel^Ifi, er tepel^It, 

Moix Uftt)kn, ifjx Ufti)lt, fie iefel^Ien. 

Imperative. — beflfl^I (command thou), Befel^le ft, 

befel^ten voix, befel^It, tefe^len fte. 

Except treten and nel^men, for which see below. 

76. and o (Class 1). 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PART. 

fed^ten, to fight fod^t gefod^ten 

(Pres. Ind. — bu fid^tfl, er fld^t. Imper. — ^pd^t.) 

fled^tcn, to plait flod^t gefloc^ten 
(Pres. Ind. — bu flid^tp, er flid^t. Imper. — Pid^t.) 

fd^njetten, to swell fc^irott gefd^trotten 

fdbmeljen, to melt Wniolj gefd^molj^en 

brefd^en, to thrash brofd^ gebrofd^eii 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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Exercise XXXVII. 



ble ©d^eune, the bam 
bie ©d^linge, the snare 
baS ©efld^t, the face, sight 



bte «@i^e, the heat 

bie Sotm, the form, mould 

baS ^aax, the hair 



bet ©d^tpruc^, the shipwreck 

He was caught in his own snare. — Your face is swell- 
ing. — CeBsar says, that the Rhone (/.) flows very slowly. — 
The Grreek drew his (= the) sword, but he did not fight. 
— ^The rain fell in torrents (<Str-) ; all the rivers and 
brooks rose (= swelled). — The sun shines warm and 
bright, the snow is melting. — The Rhine (bcr Sll^cin) was 
swollen and filled (say, going) with ice. — If the Turks 
had fought better, they would have beaten the Russians. 
— The man poured the molten lead into the mould. — 
The fruit, which I tasted (t-) was bitter. — The stone 
weighed 103 pounds. — How much did it weigh ? (say, 
has it weighed?) — This poor woman spins and plaits 
straw. — They suffered shipwreck. — He blows on his (= 
into the) hands, because it is cold. — They thrashed their 
com, as soon as they had brought it into the bams. — 
He thrashes empty straw. — There are flowers, which 
have no smell. — The lady plaited her hair. — Somebody 
called her with af loud voice. — Have you left the win- 
dows of my room open ? — The heat was so great, that 
butter melted in the sun, and wax became soft. — We 
have not all the same taste. — ^What pleases (the) one, 
offcen^ displeases^ the other. 



77. a and o (Class 3). 




INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. 


PAST PART. 


fcred^eu, to break 1 


bxafii 


gcBrod^ctt 


i^pxtdtjm, to speak, f^lk j 
jlcd^ett, to sting, stab 


pxa^ 


gcfprod^en 


lad^ 


gefiod^en 


l^elfcn (dat), to help, assist 


^alf 


gc^olfen 


fcj;eltett, to scold 


"c^alt 


gefd^olten 


(bu [(j^ittfi, er fc^ilt) 






fittbm, to die 


[iart 


gefiorScn 


DerberBen, to spoil, mar ! 


Oerbarb 


t?erborben 


irerfcn, to throw, cast i 


njarf 


geworfen 
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Bergen, to hide 6arg geiorgett 

treffen, to hit, also to meet {ace,) traf getrofen 

itepmen, to tate nal(>m genommen 

(Pres. Ind. — bu nimmfl, er nlmmt. Imper. — nimnt.) 

Befel^Ieit; to command, order* tefal^l Befo^Ien 

(of a master or superior) 

{lel^Ien, to steal flal^I geflol^Ien 

Exercise XXXVIII. 



ber iDiet, the thief 
bie 93drfe, the purse 
bie Wl\xdt, the gnat 



bad QSaterlanb, one's country 
bad 3i^I/ the aim, mark 
bie 3u!unft, the future 



The one helps the other. — He avoided (Jjenii-) the 
snare, which his enemies had laid forf him. — She cried 
(wept), because a bee had stung her. — He helped me 
very often. — We did what he commanded usf. — We met 
them yesterday in the Zoological Gardens (sing.) — This 
fly does not sting. — I should have helped them, if I had 
had time. — ^Who commands here ? — You have hit it. — 
The gnats stung the boy, whilst he was asleep (= sleep- 
ing) ; his face and (his) hands were all (ganj) swollen. 
— If he helped me, I should help him too. — The master 
has ordered it. — Where have you ordered your new coat ? 
— Leonidas' the' Greek^ fought and died for his country. 
— Hef who (trer) steals, is a thief. — I bent the pen-knife 
and broke it. — He blew the candle out and went to bed. 
— The contract was broken. — I guessed (err-) what he 
wished. — The mouse crept into a hole. — His voice broke 
the silence. — A thief has stolen our luggage. — He 
climbed and fell. — ^Nobody would have guessed it. — The 
candle (*^-) gutters. — The landlady was scolding the 
servants (/.) when we came ; she scolds them very often. 
— They pushed me against the wall. — ^He quarrelled with 
everybody, and spoilt all ourf pleasure. — She hid her 
(= the) face in (= into) her hands and wept. — Our 
father would scold us, if we gambled. — The rain has 
spoilt our (un3 bag) pleasure. — The future is uncertain. 

* Sejlellen is, to order a thing to be made or sent by a tradesman. 
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— ^The load, which the donkey carried, was too heavy. — 
The boys were throwing stones into the pond. — This 
honey is spoiling. — A soldier has caught the thief, who 
stole (perf.) the pnrse. — The patient (had) suifered 
much, before he died. 

78. The past participle of the following verbs of the 
6th class resumes the radical vowel (see class 4). 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PART. 

geBen, to give gab gegcf>en 

fcl^en, to see, look fal^ gefcl^en 

gefd^el^en, to happen 9«f<^«^ gefti^e^en 

Icfen, to read Ia3 gelefen 

effcn (bu i^t, er i^t), to eat af gegeffcn 

freffen, to eat (of animals) fra^ ge^effen 

Joergeffen, to forget Jjerga^ Joergeffcn 

meffen, to measure ina^ gcmeffen 

ttdm, to tread, kick, step ttat gctreten 

(Pres. Ind. — bu ttittjl, er tritt. Imper. — tritt.) 

liegen, to lie lag gelegen 

Bitten, to beg, request 6at gebeten 

(Pres. Ind. — bu fcitteji, er Kttet. Imper. — fcittc.) 

fl^n, to sit fafl gefeffen 

Exercise XXXTX. 



ber Guro^aer, the European 
bie @ntfemung, the distance 
bic 5?atte, the trap 



ber SBatt, the ball 

ber 9BIi^, the lightning 

bag «&eu, the hay 



What has (= is) happened? — The dog eats almost 
everything that we eat. — We (man) catch (the) foxes in 
snares ; mice and rats are (trerben) caught in traps. — 
This (n.) happens almost every day. — We measured the 
silk and found it half an ell too short. — The snow lay 
three feet deep. — The accident happened sooner (el^er) 
than we expected (say, thought). — He sat and I stood. 
— How long have you sat there ? — We had not meas^ired 
the distance. — Somebody trod upon her dress. — The 
lightning does not always strike (trejfen). — ^A horse has. 
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kicked our man-servant. — The cows and slieep were 
eating grass. — ^Yonr dog is bleeding, he mnst have trod- 
den on some broken glass («ay, trodden into glass). — 
Have the horses eaten ttie hay, which I have given them ? 
— ^How often did he ask (perf.) you for it (batum) ?— 
She asked my pardon. — I shonld have asked yonr pardon, 
if I had been inf thef wrong. — ^If the ball had hit me in 
(= into) the eye, I shonld have lost my (= the) sight. 
— ^As soon as the savages had an opportunity, they broke 
the peace, which they had concluded with the Europeans. 
— ^The tailor has made your coat too narrow, it does not 
sit weU. — Have you posted my letter ? 



TWENTY-PIRST LESSON, 
ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

79. Any part of the verb which is neither a participle 
nor an infinitive, is called the finite verb. Thus, in the 
sentence, 3d^ ttjerbe gefe^ien l^aBcn, gcfel^en is a past participle, 
f)aim an infinitive, and werbe the finite verb. 

80. Principal sentences begin with the subject and 
the finite verb, as in English: er ttjftrbe, he would, — 
ttjurbe et ? would he ? and when English interrogative 
sentences are headed by an interrogative pronoun or ad- 
verb, the same order is followed in the German sentence ; 
as, SBer tufirbe e3 glauBen ? SBen n?iirben fie tabein ? 9BaS 
wurben fie tl^un ? 

81. Infinitives, past participles, and adjective predi- 
cates are placed at the end of the sentence, and arranged 
in an order the reverse of the English : 

(Sx wurbe unS baS S3ud^ nid^t gef^^icft l^aten. 

@r ijl felnen ^Itern unb ^^i)xtxn gel^orfam (pred.) 

93itt Id^ il^nen ni^t immer gel^otfam (pred,) getcefett ? 

82. All words depending on the verb or adjective- 
predicate are arranged after the finite verb in order of 
importance, so that they form, as it were, a scale or 
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climax, in wliicli the least important word stands first, 
and that on which the greatest stress is laid, comes last. 

83. The objective cases of personal pronouns are gene- 
rally nnemphatic, and therefore follow immediately after 
the subject and the finite verb : 

@r brel^te mix ben dlutfen, he turned his back on me. 

84. The objective cases of substantives stand in the 
second, and adverbs in the third place, the adverbs of 
time being first in order. 

85. In some instances, the adverb of time precedes the 
objective case of a substantive. This occurs when a 
greater stress is laid on the substantive than on the 
adverb, or when the substantive is more closely con- 
nected with the following infinitive or past participle 
than the adverb; for instance, 3Blt n?erben fcalb 9legen 

86. The same order of words is observed in subordinate 
clauses, with the exception that the finite verb is then 
removed to the end of the clause. Should the sub- 
ordinate clause precede the principal one, the latter takes 
the form of an interrogative sentence, and is frequently 
introduced by the particle fo : 

aSenn er feinen dlttm unb itf)xtxn immer gcl^orfam ge* 
wefcn ware, (fo) wurbe ii)m biefcS Unglucf ni^t 
iegegnet fein. 

Exercise XL. 
{On the Position of the Adjective-Predicate.) 



bte ©JJtad^e, the language 
Ibefannt (adj.), known (to) 
^txtja^t, odious 
Qmaii^m, equal (to) 



bie Sla^vi^t, the news 
glei^ (dat), alike 
Joenranbt, related 
fremb, strange Io3, rid 



, How are you satisfied with your new servant (m.) ? — 
The news was not very pleasant (= agreeable) to her. — 
His company is agreeable to us. — One day is not like 
another (= the other). — The weather was not favourable 
for (= to) them. — Grod is always near (to) his children. 
— I am certain of my case (®a^e). — The gentleman was 
a stranger to me («ay, was strange to me). — They re- 
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xnained faithful to the good cause (@ad^e). — It was not 
worth anything. — Your advice has been very useful to 
me. — It is very hot to-day; it was (perf.) also very 
warm yesterday. — I am tired of this game. — A child 
must be obedient to his parents. — ^We were tired of his 
company, but we could not get rid of him. — The task 
(5tufgabc) was odious to him, because he was not eqtual 
to it. — The days of (JJOll) Aranjuez had been dear to the 
prince. — ^Adam had been disobedient to the Lord. — One 
cannot please (say, make it right to) everyone. —I am 
not related to her. — If the book had been useftil to him, 
he would not have sent it hack, — The war was favourable 
to the emperor's plans. — She is suspicious of (= against) 
strangers. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON.* 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Simple Adverbs of Time, 

©ejlent, l^eute, morgen, Je^t, el^emals (or fruiter), bann, qt^ 
trol^nli^; mand^mal, oft, |aufig, fclten, lange, immcr, Je or 
itmaU, nle or niemalS, fxiii), fjjcit, cinmat, ^njeimal, &c, aKor* 
getiS, 3»ittagS, S^ad^mlttagg, SlbenbS, 0lacf)tg, fogletd^ (directly, 
at once), &c, ^aVo, soon ; el^er, sooner ; am el^eflen, soonest. 

Adverbial Expressions of Time, 

3um erfien ^al, bag ndd^fte Wlal, ndd^fie SBod^e, Ac. 
l^eute Wlox^m, this morning ; l^eute Slfcenb, to-night ; 
morgen fru^, to-morrow morning ; tnotgen Slfcenb, to- 
morrow night ; 
gcjicm 9tBenb, last night ; am 3!age, in the daytime ; 
in 3u!unft, in fature ; 6ei ^titm, in time. 

* In this and the two following Lessons, the Adverbs are treated 
of in the order in whioh they respectively stand in the sentence, 
viz., (1) Adverbs of Time, (2) Adverbs of Manner, (3) Adverbs of 
Place. 
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87. As some English adverbs generally precede tlie 
verb, the learner is partic\ilarly reminded that, in a 
principal sentence, no German adverb can stand between 
the subject and the finite verb. 

Exercise XLI. 



bcr ©itttt, the sense 
taufc^en, to deceive (i. e. to 
disappoint) 



i)er ^avi, the dew 
tf)a\xm, to thaw 
titjfer, brave 



I shall soon know it. — I have always known him (as) 
an honest man. — I shonld never have believed it, had he 
not told me so (= it) himself. — ^He often went there 
(f)in). — ^We seldom believe those who have (already) once 
deceived us.— It frequently freezes in the morning and 
thaws in the evening. — She has always shunned us. — ^A 
misfortune seldom comes alone. — I usually meet them 
there. — ^He turned his (= the) back to me. — K a wolf 
had killed the sheep, he would have eaten it directly. — 
He often shoots, but he scarcely ever (say, almost never) 
hits the mark. — Not one dewdrop is quite like another 
(say, the other). — We had a concert last night. — ^Wake 
me in time to-morrow (see § 91). — K he were to break 
(= if he broke) his word, I should never believe him 
again. — Her life was in great danger. — (The) Owls can- 
not see in the day-time. — Our senses often deceive us. — 
The English and French (have) fought together against 
the Russians in the years 1854, 55, and 56. 



TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 

ADVERBS OF MANNER. 

d8. Under the designation of "Adverbs of Manner" we 
include all adverbs which neither indicate time nor 
place ; as, attmdiig, jufe^enbg, jufammen, Jjiettel^t, \>Ui^li(i), 
anberS, ijergef>ettg (in vain), attcin (alone), Ac. 

G 
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89. In the poBitive and comparatiye degrees, the Grer- 
man adverb does not differ firom the corresponding ad- 
jective. The superlative of adverbs is formed by means 
of the preposition an, which coalesces with the dative of 
the definite article, thus forming am (= an bem). But it 
should be borne in mind that this form is also employed 
as an adjective with the verb fcin, to be, when no sub- 
stantive follows, nor can be supplied ; as, bte ^age finb im 
©ommer am Idncrflen. 

ful^n, boldly ful^ner, more boldly am ful^njlen, most boldly 
gut, well ^effct, better am tejlen, best. 

90. ' Of,' after a superlative, is translated by l^on ; as, 
@r fd^reibt ^on %ikn am ibefien* 

The following are examples of Adverbial Expressimis of 
Manner : — in Dtbnung, in Unotbnung, mit SSergnugen, mit 
SKul^e (difficulty), fur fie, gegen fie, o^ne mi<^, Ac. 

ExEECisE XLn. 

It froze (perf.) very hard last night. — The stars shone 
brightly. — She writes very badly, but her cousin (/.) 
writes worst of all. — You have acted imprudently and 
against the advice of all. — ^My cousin throws very well 
and always hits the mark. — The sun stands highest at 
noon. — They waited patiently forf an hour. — ^You must 
know best yourself, who is yonr true Mend.-We shaU 
go together to-morrow. — The pretext was well chosen. 
— Glass is harder than wood, but it breaks more easily. 
— The impostor (= cheat) must have sworn folsely. — 
The days are shortest in winter, and the nights longest. 
— The flowers are most beautiM in the morning. — Those 
pupils are the best, who work most industriously. — This 
monkey is one of the largest, (which) I have ever seen. 
— This child is quietest, when (tt?enn) it is sleeping. — 
Hef who is most contented, is richest. — What is most 
pleasant (= agreeable), is not always the most usefol. — 
St. Paul's is i£e largest church in England. — ^Many ani- 
mals canf see in the dark. — (The) Cats see as well at 
night as in the daytime. — The one generally distrusts 
the other. — ^Hef who laughs last, laughs best. 
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Exercise XLIII. 



ber '^eud^Ier, the hypocrite 
bie Orbnung, the order 
SBien, Vienna 



bte SKeittung, the opinion 
elne SBeile, a little while 
jcigen, to point out 



Perhaps I should not have seen the mistake, had he 
not hvmself pointed it out to me. — They left us alone fort 
a little while. — Everything was in good order to-day. — 
Tell me your opinion freely and openly. — I will speak 
for you to-morrow morning, if I have an opportunity. — 
I have been waiting for (auf) him af long time. — Het 
who speaks otherwise, than he thinks, is a hypocrite.— 
Lead weighs heavier than iron. — It was freezing, when 
I was waiting for you last night. — For several days 
(niel^rerc ^age lang) the Greeks fought like lions. — The 
enemy (jpl.) fled in the greatest disorder. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

Simple adverbs of place :-— ^iet, ba, bol^in, balder, uBeratt, 
jwrutf ; brinnen, within ; brauf en, without ; nmf)tx'f about ; 
nieber, down ; sjotfcei', by (i, e, past) ; fort = trcg* 

Adverbial expressions of place : — 3u «&aufc, 'ooxi »&aufe, 
na^ «6aufe, j;u SBett, im SBaffer, inS SBaffet, im ^l^eatcr, ing 
iC^eater, in ^qx% md} (to or for) ^arig, Ui mix, &c. 

91. Of two adverbs of the same class, the shorter 
word generally precedes the longer, except in the case of 
adverbs of place, which are so arranged that the simple 
adverb always stands last. 

Exercise XLIV. 

bie Slegel; the rule bte ©telle, the situation 

Jtoltt, Cologne beutlid^, distinct, plain 

(A.) The storks, swallows, wild ducks, and geese fly 
away in autumn, and come (fef ren) back in spring. — The 
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wheat is blooming now everywhere. — Somebody is wait- 
ing for yon ontside. — I cannot go back withont him. — 
He skipped abont for pleasure. — ^As soon as the thief felt 
the pnrse in his (=the) hand, he ran away (fort) di- 
rectly. — I have been looking for yon everywhere to-day. 
— The enemy burnt the houses, thef barns, and thef 
villages (dowi;i), and drove away the flocks. — I hate 
hypocrites. — ^You will act with more forbearance in fu- 
ture. — I shall come back directly. — The owl sleeps in 
the daytime and flies about at night. — Four men coxdd 
not carry away (fott) the burden. — ^Before he died, he 
put (= brought) all his things in order. 

(B.) Will you go with us to (= into) the theatre to- 
night. — ^We are going there (l^ltt) to-morrow night. — 
Were you not in London yesterday ? I was there this 
morning. — Are yon going to Paris this year P I shaU 
go there (l^ln) next autumn. — We go to bed every night 
(51-) at half past nine. — Will you be at home to- 
morrow morning ? — When she received back the par- 
cel, she threw it into the fire directly. — ^We were (perf,) 
at (in) Greenwich this morning. — The bird,.whidi we 
had caught, fluttered about in the cage. — ^A man, who 
acts otherwise than he speaks, cannot be sincere. 



TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

SEPABABLE VEBBS. 

92. Certain adverbs, and some other parts of speech, 
chiefly prepositions, are invariably found in combination 
with certain verbs, and in such a manner that the two 
words put together have only one meaning, and are in 
other languages generally represented by a simple word ; 
for instance : 

3(^ gcl^e avL^, I go out ; French, je sors. 

All words employed in this manner must be considered 
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as adverbs, and will be designated by the common term 
* separable particles.' 

We now proceed to give a complete scbeme for the 
arrangement of words in sentences ; viz., 

(1) Subject and finite verb. 

(2) The objective cases of personal pronouns (Sl^nen), 
in the same order as in English (ed un@).* 

(3) The objective cases of substantives (bag ®ud^). 

(4) Adverbs of time (see § 85). 

(5) Adverbs of manner. 

(6) Adverbs of place (see § 91). 

(7) Separable particles (oor). 

(8) Past participles, infinitives, and adjective predi- 
cates (see § 81, lefen, gegeten l^afcen). 

93. To these rules must be added the following : that 
the adverbs ni^tf nut, andif, Uinaf)t or fafi, fc^on, f aum, and 
gefdUigfl (if you please) are generally placed before that 
word (or combination of words) on which the greatest 
stress is laid. Observe, however, what has been said in 
§ 56, which applies to all these adverbs. 

3c]^ fann eS faum glauben, I can scarcely believe it. 
3(^ glaube e3 taum, I hardly believe it. 

It is scarcely possible for the above eight different 
sets of words to occur in one and the same sentence. In 
the two following examples, we have brought together 
as many as the sense would allow : 

3(^ wetbe Sl^nen baS SBuc^ morgen 2tbenb mit QSergniigen 
^ita unferm «&aufe ^orlefen (i(3b lefe ijot, I read to). 
(St njutbe eS und gejlern Stbenb mit QJergnugen jurucf* 
gegeben f)abm, irenn, &c. 

94. The learner will observe that, when the particle 
stands immediately before the infinitive or past participle, 
it is combined with the latter into one word (as i?orle[ett, 
jurudgegeSen). And similarly in subordinate clauses ; as, 

5ffientt l(^ i^m etn?a8 ijorlefe, W^^ft ^ geto^l^nll^ ein. 

Though the English language cannot be said to possess 
compound verbs, in the proper sense of the term, it can- 

* In combination witli the pronoun flc, it is preferable to place 
the accusative first : |ie S^nen (them to yon), fie il^r (them to her). 

G 2 
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not however be denied tliat a great many English verbs 
are formed after a similar manner. 



i^ laffe cm^, I leave out, omit 

i^ Wafe auS, I blow out 

i^ fu^e aud^ I carry out 

id} ^iepe au^, I take off 

id& gielpe an, I put on 

id^ teife ab, I set out, depart 

id) fd^reibe ab, I copy 

id^ jtel^e auf^ I get up, rise 

idl gebe auf, I give up 

id} iDac^e aitf, I wake (iritr.) 

id} fjm auf, I leave off 



id} ttete ein, T step in 
id} f omme l^erein, I come in 
id} QtU nad}r 1 give in, yield 
id} ge6e ^c^t, I pay attention 
id} gel^e auf unb oB^ I go ta 

and fro 
Ic]^ ge^e fpajieren, I go for a 

walk 
i(!^ lente aitd)9enbig, I learn 

by heart 
ed t^ut mir leib, I am sorry 



Exercise XLV. 

Step in, if you 'please. — Come in. — I woke at three 
o'clock. — He does not always carry out his plans. — They 
left out those paragraphs, which were too difficult. — ^You 
have left out three entire pages. — (The) Donkeys and 
horses kick (= strike out). — The wind blew out the 
candles, so that we sat in the dark. — He works in the 
afternoon and goes outf for a walk in the evening. — ^We 
went outf together for a walk last night. — Stand still a 
moment, and pay attention. — He walked restlessly to 
and fro in the room fort half an hour. — I took off my 
coat, because it had become wet from the rain.^ — He put 
on his (= the) boots and went out. — Give me a glass of 
water, if you please. — They set out for Vienna. 

K I go to bed at nine, I wake at half past five ; but if 
I go to bed at eleven or half past, I generally sleep till 
eight o'clock. — ^If I were not unwell, I should get up 
sooner (ft-) ; but I have had such a restless night, that 
I have scarcely slept an hour. — If you had always learnt 
your rules by heart, as (wie) you say youf didf, you 
would not make so many mistakes now. — Mrs. N. is so 
dangerously ill, that the physicians have given her up. 
— A pupil, who copies the exercises of other pupils, de- 
ceives his masters and will never learn anything. — I 
should have put on my black coat, had it not become 
wet in the rain last night. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

SEPARABLE VEBBS. 



[^ fange an, I commence 
i^ iitU an, I offer 
i^ nel^me an, 1 accept 
i^ junbe an, I light 
i(^ lUi)t i)or, I prefer 



id^ Idft^e au3, I extinguish 
ici^ f^jred^e au3, 1 pronounce 
i^ al^me nad), I imitate 
id^ Brlnge ju, I spend (time) 
i^ f<^lafe ein, I get to sleep 



Exercise XL VI. 

Eyerybody prefers fine weather to bad. — We collected 
(= carried) wood together, lighted it and made a good 
fire. — (The) Monkeys imitate everything (91-, tv-) they 
see. — ^We put out our candles and went to bed. — You 
read slowly, but you pronounce every word distinctly. — 
The concert commences at half past eight. — Somebody 
imitated her voice. — I put the lamp out, because it was 
smoking. — ^AU boys in our school rise at six o'clock in 
the morning. — In the evening they Hght their lamps 
and read. — ^You have spent your time badly. — In the 
book, which he showed me, some rules were omitted. — 
How do you (matt) pronounce this word ? — The general 
accepted the conditions, which the enemy offered hiin. 
— Though I went to bed early, I corQd not (f- id} bo^ 
tild^t) get to sleep before (i)Ot) two o'clock. — If you 
commenced sooner, you would not always be behind- 
hand (jutud) with your work. — My cousin has accepted 
the situation, which Mr. N. (has) offered him. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

INSEPAEABLE VERBS. 

95. Verbs compounded with one of the particles Be, ge, 
er, der, jet, t)oU, it)iber, l^ittter, ettt, and tttifl, are inseparable 
from the particle, and form the past participle without 
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the prefix ge : i;)ermelben, to avoid, id) i;)mnelbe, I avoid, 
Sjennleten, avoided. 

96. The particle Be is employed to form transitive 
verbs : 

itffauMn, to treat Bege^en, to commit 

Beantwotten, to answer (a letter, note, or question) 

97. @r has an intensifying force, and denotes success, 
completion, or acquisition : 

erflttben, to invent etfci^lagcn, to slay 

98. The original signification of i?er is *away'; hence 
it expresses, a getting rid or disposing of something : 

ijerfaufen, to sell sjetmietl^en, to let 

99. It often attaches a sinister, mischievous, or de- 
structive sense to the meaning of the simple verb : 

Jjertaffen, to leave (forsake) ^tvadjUn, to despise 

100. The particle jer signifies dissolution and destruc- 
tion : 

jetreif en, to tear to pieces jerfldren, to destroy 

101. (£nt involves negation, deprivation, and separa- 
tion: 

entlaffen, to dismiss entbeden, to discover 

102. The prefix mi^ usually reverses the original signi- 
fication of the primitive word ; as, mi^oerjtel^en, to mis- 
understand. 

103. Verbs of foreign origin in Ireii and ieten form their 
past participle likewise without the prefix ge ; as, execciren, 
to dnll, ererclrt, drilled. 

Exercise XLVTE. 



ber 3Bltle, the will 

bag SSertrauen, the confidence 

baS $ulijer, the powder 



bie ^n^on'f the person 
bie SBefi^dftlgung, the em- 
ployment 



bie QSera^tung, the contempt 

Bertold Schwarz of (t)on) Cologne (has) invented 
(the) gunpowder, and Okristopher (S^tijlopl^) Columbus 
of Ghenoa (®enua) (has) discovered America. — ^He would 
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not hare left (Jjerl-) the country, had he fonnd employ- 
ment. — It was done (Qefti^e^en), before anybody could 
prevent (ijerl^) it. — Grod does not forsake those, who 
love him and do his will. — I despise a hypocrite. — When 
we arrived, the room was ah^ady let. — ^Hef who has once 
abused my confidence, wiU never have (erl^altctt) it again. 
— The troops have beenf drilled an hour this morning. 
— ^He (has) dismissed all his servants (m.), because he 
could not pay them. — They (have) treated him with 
contempt.^— You have not yet answered my question. — 
Cain (.^ain) slew his brother Abel. — The lightning has 
killed (say, slain) three persons in a wood. — ^He tore up 
/oo (§-^) (jp^') the letter, which he received (perf,) iAna 
morning. 

Exercise XLVin. 

ber Untergang, the ruin ble Sfrmee', the army 

bte S^enfi^l^eit, mankind 
i^ leijle einen Dienjl, I render a service 

The sailors seized (§ ^^) the oars.— He who (has) 
invented the plough (has) rendered a greater service to 
(the) mankind than he who (has) invented the sword. 
— The enemy had destroyed all the bridges over the 
river. — The sails of the ship caught fire. — He dismissed 
his workmen, because he did not want them anyf more. 
— Had not Ephialtes betrayed his countrymen (Sanbd- 
leute, fo) the Persians (^erfer) would not have discovered 
the path, which led over the range of mountains. — His 
treachery caused the ruin of the brave little army, which 
defended the narrow pass of Qoon) Thermopylee. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

INSEPABABLE YEBBS. 

104. In modification of the rules given in the pre- 
ceding Lesson, it ought to be observed that the particles 
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U, Qt, fX, ^ttf ent; and ent)) (corrupted from mt) are also 
employed to form new verbs out of nonns, adjectiveB, 
and otker verbs, without any special meaning attaching 
to the particle. In a few instances the primary verb is 
obsolete. 

ble %i^i, the intention l6ea£f[(!^tigen, to intend 

bie Wx^, the trouble fce mfil^en, to trouble 

f(!^ulbig; guilty (efi^itlbigen, to accuse 

flat, clear erfldten, to explain 

inner, inner crlnnern, to remind 

Brgleitm, to accompany geflel^n, to avow, confess 

Ibegraben, to bury em^fangen, to receive 

Exercise XLIX. 



bad ®e(&ube, the building 
bie ^at, the deed 



bad Sommanbo, the command 
Jieboci;; however, for all that 



He has explained everything that is (= stands) in the 
book. — ^Do, please, remind me. — Is this building insured? 
— Let us imitate the good {neui!) and avoid the evil 
(fc5f-). — Have you seen («ay, accompanied) my sisters 
home P — Of what do they (man) accuse him ? — He has 
openly avowed his intention. — I shall remind you of 
your promise. — They (have) received (ent|)f-) us like (wie) 
friends. — She has improved (ijerfc-) her conduct ; we are 
all quite satisfied with her. — I have not reminded him of 
his bad behaviour. — He assured me of his assistance. — 
I am sorry to (= that I must) trouble you. — The story, 
which you told (= have related to) us, is the nicest, 
(which) I ever (have) heard. — The oak-tree keeps (bel^) 
its leaves longest. — ^He is already dead and buried. — 
Though Wallenstein had collected an army for the em- 
peror and had accepted the command of the same (berf-), 
he could not for all that forget, that the emperor had 
offended him. — ^Wallenstein died before his plans were 
ripe. 
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TWENTY-IiaNTH LESSON. 

INSEPARABLE VERBS. 

105. The particles butci^, wieber, xUer, nm, and unter, 
are used to form both separable and inseparable verbs. 
The following are inseparable : 



but^fu^ett; to search 
touttxf)oUn, to repeat 
umatmen, to embrace 
unterl^alten, to entertain, 
maintain, amuse 



uttternel^mett; to undertake 
unterfd^reiben, to sign 
uBerfe^en, to translate 
ufcerreben, to persuade 
ukr,;;eugen, to convince 



Past participle — burc^^fuci^t, Ac. 



Exercise L. 



b€r SSortrurf, the reproach 
bie 9lelfe, the journey 



bag Document', the document 
bag 35erBre(^en, the crime 



Schlegel and Tieck have translated Shakespeare. — I 
was persuaded, but not convinced. — He maintains the 
whole family. — We accused him of the deed and he con- 
fessed it at once. — Would you have undertaken the 
journey, if you had been in the same position (I^age, /.) ? 
— Your story (has) amused us very muchf. — ^I reminded 
hiTn of his own faults. — Mr. Forster entertained the 
whole company last night. — He searched all his pockets, 
but could (fonnte jebod^) not find the document. — ^You 
must always repeat, what you learn. — She embraced her 
relatives for the last time. — He has not yet answered 
my letter. — The letter contained a reproach, which he 
had not deserved. — They (man) accused her of a crime, 
which she had neither committed nor intended. — 
The one advises this (neut), the other that. — I had 
scarcely commenced my letter, when somebody disturbed 
me. 
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THIRTIETH LESSON. 

REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

106. When the dative and accusative cases of the 
reflective pronouns * myself,' ' thyself/ Ac., refer to the 
subject of the sentence, they are translated as follows : 

mix, mi^, myself; bit, Ud), thyself; (eu^, yourselves) ; 
itnd, ourselves ; iittf, himself, herself, itself, themselves, 
oneself ; ®i(^ or ^, yourself. 

Exercise LI. 
bag ®^u^, the protection ble ^l^rtlci^fcit, the honesty 



iti^ labe eln, I invite 



rajlren, to shave 



I (have) cut myself. — ^He hid (ijert-) himself in a 
comer. — The Greeks defended themselves against the 
Persians. — ^He (has) hurt himself against the wall. — 
Have you burnt (i)er6-) yourself? — She often contradicts 
herself. — Have you convinced yourself of (tjon) the 
truth ? — He took it upon himself. — Pray (bitte), do not 
trouble yourself. — She found herself deceived. — ^Nobody 
lives for himself alone. — He carried (say, took) the 
secret with him to (= into) the grave. — The boy saved 
himself by swimming (burti^ S^wimmen). — They saw 
(or found) themselves disappointed. — ^We laid ourselves 
down in (= into) the grass and went to sleep. — After a 
little while she came to (px) herself (again), but she did 
not recognize us. — ^I respect those, who respect themselves 
{add here felbji). 

107. The reflective pronoun is frequently understood 
in English, though not expressed ; and it must then be 
added in German. This is the case in the following 
examples : 

Exercise LII. 

I (have) washed three times to-day. — ^We wash mor- 
ning and night (51-). — ^A narrow path winds through 
the meadow. — The weather has changed. — Have you 
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shaved to-day ? — Our situation (Sage) has improved. — 
She felt nnhappy. — They would have felt offended, if you 
had not invited them, — ^He had changed entirely, when I 
saw him again. — The omnibus filled in a (im) moment. 

108. We come now to such verbs as are reflective in 
German, but not in English : 



idf freue mi^, I rejoice 
i(^ Derlaffe mi^, I rely 
id^ (u(fe mi(^; I stoop 
id} etfdite mi^^ I take a cold 



i^ttre mt<J^,IeiT,ammistaken 
i(b fd^ame mid^, I am ashamed 
id^ fleibe mtd^ an, I dress 
id) fUiOt mid) au^, I undress 



Exercise LIII. 

You are mistaken. — He rejoices. — They rejoiced. — • 
Rely upon my word. — He was ashamed of himself. — » 
I was mistaken. — Are you not mistaken ? I am sure, 
(that) I am not (mistaken). — Everyone may (can) err. 
— I have taken a cold and must stay at home. — If I am 
not mistaken, (fo) he was ashamed of his behaviour. — 
The strong manf relies upon himself; only the weak 
seeks protection (®<^u^). — They stooped, — We rejoiced. 
— I got up at five o'clock, dressed, and went outf for 
a wadk. — ^If you go out in this rain, you wiU catch a 
cold. — We relied upon his honesty, and we have not 
been mistaken in him. — They would have rejoiced, if 
you had been mistaken. — Do not stoop. — I undressed 
and went to bed. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

109. The verb * to be', when accompanied by the pp,st 
participle of a transitive verb, is rendered by fein, only 
when it denotes the completion of the state expressed 
by the verb ; as, 

The bread is (= has been) baked, bad SBrob ifl Qthadm, 

The beer is (= has been) brewed, bad Ster i{l geBraut. 

The bird was (= had been) caught, bet 93ogeI voax gefangen,. 

H 
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110. When it denotes that something is m the course 
of hefi/iig done, or that it is generally or hahitually done, 
or that it is done by somebod/y, it is not translated by fettt, 
but by wetben : 

The bread is beiag baked, or is baking, bag S3rob tt)irb 

gctaden. 
The beer was being brewed, or was brewing, bag ®lct 

n?urbe ge^raut. 
Birds are (generally) caught in nets, ble SSdgel ircrben 

in 0le|ett gefangen. 
Charles was punished by his father, Xaxl trurbe ^on 

felnem 35atcr befhraft. 

111. The first future and first conditional of the verb *to 
be' (when accompanied by the past participle of a transi- 
tive verb) are generally, and the other compound tenses 
always, translated by the corresponding tenses of werben : 

Perf. — id) bin geloBt tcorben,* I have been praised. 
Plupf. — iCtj trar gcIoBt njorben,* I had been praised. 
Ist Fut. — Ici^ n?erbe gcloBt njerben, I shall be praised. 
2nd Fut. — i^ njcrbe geloBt njorben* feln, I shall have been 

praised. 
1st Cond. — l^ njutbe getoBt njetbcn, I should be praised. 
2nd Cond. — iCi) wiirbe gelobt iijotben* fein, I should have 

been praised. 

112. In all sentences in which ^to be' is translated by 
werben, * by' is rendered by i)on ; see above. 

EXEBCISE LIV. 



bet Wlbnd^, the monk 
bog ©efangnifl, the prison 
riti^ten, to try (judge) 



bet SSerlufI, the loss 
gefcotctt, bom 
^erurtl^eilen, to sentence 



Frederick is loved by all, who know him. — America 
was discovered by Columbus in the year 1492. — (The) 
Gunpowder was (say, has been) invented by a German 
monk. — The thief had nothing in his pockets, when he 
was caught. — He was thrown into (the) prison. — Luther 

• Observe the omission of the prefix gc, on account of the pre- 
ceding past participle gclobt beginning with the same sjllable. 
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was bom in the year 1483 ; lie died 1546. — The children 
had been sent to (jut) school. — (The) Children now are 
sent to school very early. — The street was being swept. 
— The physician was called to (ju, dat) a patient at one 
o'clock in the morning. — Nobody can be condemned, 
before he has been tried. — The good (masc.) will be 
rewarded and the wicked punished. — We were accom- 
panied by your brother-in-law. — I should be blamed by 
my parents, if I did not do my duty. — Most sheep are 
shorn in spring. — A stone was thrawn against the win- 
dow. — I should have had a greater loss, had I not been 
warned by you. — I should have been persuaded by him, 
had you not given me your advice. — The carriage was 
drawn by four horses. — ^If he had acted against the will 
of his father, he would have been punished. — She has 
often been deceived. — The secret was buried with him. 
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1. Die SBiene. 

^Ine Heine »iene jlog (65) 
emflg ^n utib l^er^ unb fog (65) 
©u^igfeit au3 aften SBIumen. 

aSiend^en, f^ridftt bie ©artnerin^ 
S)ie (25) fie bei ber 2lrSeit trifft (17), 
3»and^e aBlume ^at bod^' @ift, 
Unb bu faugji au8 atten aBIumen. 

3a, ftjtid^t fie jur* ©ftrtnerin, 
3a, i>aa ®ift laf (73) i(^ barin. 

(®Ieim.) 



^ Busily to and fro. * fem. of ©drtnet. * by bod^ is 
introduced (what the speaker considers) a truism or fact, 
equivalent to ' Is it not true ?' * ju ber. 
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2.^ ©er 9tal wnb ble <S^UHt\ 

Settad^te tnl(3b einmalt, 

<S^xa(ii cine ©flange gu bem 2lat, 

®in iti^ niti^t wuttberfd^Sn ? 
3ji wol^P ttod^ cine «&aut, fo Buntgefletff jju fe^'n ? 
3war*, belne ifl gtatt, bod^ tnelne ifl gtatt unb \d}bn ! 

©ci^on x% antwortete ber %al, 

©ie betttlge (36), bie tnelnige nur gtatt ! 

SBie ain f omtnt 'g, bag fag' einmalf, 

SafI man mtc^ lieBet" l^at 

Unb lieBer ftel^t ate bid^ ? 
^tn ifber, ber bl^ flel^t, ^at gurci^t unb ®d;rerfen Im ©efld^t, 
muft *£ilf' (Ex. 36) unb fliie^t ! Die tt?unberf(^5ne ©djlange 

er ptel^t ? gBatum? Sag njeifl t(3& nlti^t ! [f»)rid^t : 

3c^ abtx njeif eg, ^^xa6^ ber 9ta(, 

9lu(3^ wlffen eg bie 2^enf(J;en atte, 

©le bi(^ im @rafe Uegen (78) fe^'n : 

SSon au^en ^Iji bu fd^on, 

aSon innen ®ift unb @aHe. 

(®Ieim.) 

3. 9trg augufi' na^ ber ©d^Iad^t Bet 2lctium nac^ giom 
lurdcfgefommen war, ioi (65) tl^m ein «&anbn)er!er einen 
iRaBen (p. 37) an (p. 76), ben er folgenbe* SBorte gele^rt 
l^atte : 3(^ grille bicS^, flegreid^er' Kfifar. 9lugufl faufte bicfen 
aSoget um taufenb $funb. ^in 55<4Jagei unb eine @Iper, njeld^e 
man bag namllcS^e (36) ^om^Iiment getel^rt l^atte, trurben 
(110) eBenfattg gefauft. ^nblid^ woUte ein armer ©c^u^maci^er 
einen 3laBen biefen @ruf lel^ren. @r l^atU i?iele a^ul^e, eg 
bal^in® gu Bringen ; er i)erjtt?eifette oft, unb fagte n?iitl^enb : 3c^ 
l^atie meine 3^it unb meine Wlh^t ijerloren ! ©nblic^ gelang 
(69) eg il^m, tmb er Bot bem ^aifer (Ex. 6) ben SSogel bar 
(=an), welder feine Section fel^r gut gelernt l^atte. 9lBer 
Slugujl fagte : 3c^ l^aBe genug fold^er .^ompUmentenmati^er in 

* The snake, from fcS^Iingen. ^ XDdf)i modifies and mo- 
derates the assertion, ' variegated. * indeed, 'tis true, 
I admit, * lieber l^at unb lieBer fiel^t, a pleonasm, = likes 
better. * pres. part, of folgen. ' victorious. * to it 
= to that point. 
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meinem $ataflc (Ex. 7), wc^e man ^Itfyti fyit, tnir atterlei 
(Sti^meld^eleien ju faflen* 3e^t erlnnerte fld^ m SiaU beffen 
(p. 33), roaS er felnen S^eijlcr oft fagen gel^5rt l^atte unb 
wleberl^otte (105) bie SBorte : 3^ l^aBe tnelne 3eit unb meine 
SDWi^e tjcrloten ! 5tugujl fing (p. 75) an ju la(^ni unb faufte 
biefen iBogel tl^eurer aid aOe anbem. 

4 ©le eiti^e unb ber Stuxiif. 

<StH)n, mit SBclS^eit unb 93crflanb 
Drbnete (Ex. 25) bc8 ©d^fi^jferS »&anb 
5ltlf Singe, ©iel^ nm^n (L. 24), 
Stdm^ jlel^t bon ungefa^r (Ex. 9), 
ffiBo e0 jle^t f 5)aS firmament, 
SBo bie gro§e Sonne brennt, 
Unb ber fleinf^e ©onnenjIauB, 
2)eine3 5lt^em0 leid^ter SlauB, 
3:rot (78) auf unferS ©otteS Sort 
Segti^eS'* an feinen Drt. 
Sebeg 2)ing in feiner SBelt 
3ji ijotlfommen ; bennoc^ l^dtt' 
Wland^tx ^^or e8 nic^t bafur* 
Unb funfhic^tet* ®ott in il^r. 

(Soldi tin X^ex voax iener SU^ann, 
!£)en i^ bit nic^t nennen fann, 
5)er, ate er an fd^njad^en Otonfen® 
©inen Jtfirbifl ^an^tn fal^, 
®rop unb fd^nier wie beiner ba, 
S)en bu felbft gejogen^ l)a% 
5)en Jjencegenen @eban!en* 
^egte*: "^lein, folc^ eine Sajl (Ex. 9) 
»gatt'*® i(^ an fo fd^wad^em 0lei«" 
SBal^rlid^" bo^ nid)t aufgel^angen ; 
SU^anc^er ,f urbip, gelB unb weif , 
aiei^' Ui Slti^' in gteid;em 9laum, 



^ Gourd, pumpkin. * = jebeS. ' takes. * for it = so. 

• criticizes. * tendiils. ^ brought np. * thought. 

• cherished. ^° the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
are frequently used for the 1st and 2nd conditional. 
^^ twig. ^* in sooth, truly. 

H 2 
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»&fittc foHetf fjtttliti)^ ^tangen' 
^odf am flarfen (Si^enbaum ! 
gilfo'' benfenb (58) gel&t er fort 
Unb gelanget* an ben Drt 
@lner eici^e ; lagcrt flti^' 
Sdngelang* in il^ren ©d^atten 
Unbfd(;lafteln(p. 76). 

Die ffiBinbe fatten 
IWanci^en a^onat nid^t gewel^t ; 
W)n, ate er fc^Wft, entjlel^t 
3n bet did^t mm SBl^fer 
mn ©ebraufe*, ftarfe SBejIe 
©c^ixtteln il^re looUen 2tejle ; 
PafelicS^ jifttjt Jjon bem ©ewegen* 
5[}raffelnb*° ein gef(S^tt?inber aiegen 
Meifer @i(^etn loon bem ®i^)fer. 
aJielf Uegen (78) auf bem ®rafe, 
5l6et eine fdttt gerabe" 
3)em .^unjhid^ter auf bie 9^afe. 

^Jlo^Iiti^ f)5tingt er auf unb fie^t, 
Sa^ fie blutet. ©iefer ©ti^abe 
@el^t no(^ an" ! ben!t er unb ^itf)t 
Hub Bereuet auf ber Slud^t 
©en @eban!en, njeld^er n^ottte, 
5)af ber ^iti^Baum eine Stuc^t 
©leiti^ bem .fturfcifl tragen fottte. 
3:raf" ein ^iirbi^ mein ©ejlti^t, 
®^rad^ er, nein, fo UW i^ niAt ! 
D, trie bumm l^ab' i^ gebad^t ! 
@ott f)at aHed n^ol^l gemac^t. 

(@Ieim.) 

6. Ser Sfingling. 

@in Sfingting, wetter tjiel ijon einer Stabt gel^ort", 
3n ber ber Segen njol^nen foflte", 



* Should make a show. * ^rfiti^tig. ' fo. * arrives. 
* lays himself down. • at ftiU length. ^ top. ' a rust- 
ling. • movement. *° rattling. " grabe, " may yet 
pass, is only trifling. " supply tt>enn. " supply ^tte. 
" was said to. 
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(5ntf(!^to^ fl(!^\ ba^ tt ba j!^ nieberlaffen* wottte. 

S)ort, \pxa^ er oft, fei bit b«n @IM bef^ert' ! 

@r tta^m* ble aieife (Ex. 50) ^or unb iai) fti^ott mit 2Jcr^ 

S)u liefce Stabt auf cinem SSetge liegm, [gniigen 

©ottlob ! flnfl (p. 75) unfct Sungling an, 

©ap i^ bie ®tabt fci^on felj^en !ann, 

aaeitt bet SBerg ijl jlell. D »?«'* er fti^on erf«egen« ! 

(Sin fruti^tfcar 3:^al jiicf an be« SBergeg jjug. 
S)ie gro^tc 9)2enge (Ex. 16) fc^Siier grfiti^te 
SieP unferni Sungling in'g ®ejl(i^te. 
D ! bati^t' er/u?eil iCti hodi fel^r lange jieigen (67) mu% 
®o n?ltt i^, ttieinen (Durfi ju jlitten, 
©en aieifefatf mit fol(3^en im^ten fiillen. 
^ afi unb fanb bie ^ruc^t ^ortrefflic^ 'oon ©eft^ma^ 
Unb fiiate feittcn atcifefad . 
^x flicg ben SSerg l^inan unb fiel ben 9tugen6Ii(f 
Seloben in bad ^l^al gurud. 
D Sreunb ! rief (73) einer i)on ben ^bt)tn, 
S)er 9Beg ju unS iji nid^t fo leid^t §u gel^en. 
S)er aBerg ijl jteil unb mul^fam ieber S^^itt, 
Unb bu nimmjl bit no(i^ eine aBdrbe mit ? 
SSergi^ bag Dbjl, baS bu gu bit genommen, 
©onji wirfl bu ni(3^t auf biefen ©tpfel fommen. 
Steig' leer, unb jieig' fcel^ersf, unb gieb bit alle SWu^'; 
Senn unfer ©Ifttf i)erbienet fie. 

^x flieg unb fal^ em^or, n;ie weit tx fleigen mixpte. 
%^, »&immel ! ac^ ! eg war no(^ n?eit, 
@r tu^t' unb a^ ju glei^er^** 3eit 
aSon feiner Sru^t, bamit er fi^ bie miV iJerfupte (104). 
(Sr fa^ Balb in bag ^al unb balb ben SSierg l^inan ; 
«&ier traf er ®(!^n?ierig!eit unb bort SSergnugen an. 
@r flnnt (70). 3a, Ja, er mag eg iiberlegen. 
©teig', fagt' i^m fein a3erflanb, Uxmi)' m urn bein ©lutf ! 
Dlein, ^pxa^ fein »&erj, fe^r' in bag Xf)al luxM ; 
S)u fieigfl fonfl iiBer bein aSerm5gen"; 



^ Resolved.' ^ settle. ' allotted. * unternal^m. * the 
subjtmctive is used sometimes to express a yrisli. ^ as- 
cended. ^ adioined. * fig^atively. * with spirit. ^° at 
the same. " power. 
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0lu^' ehoad aud unb if bi^ fatt^ 

Unb n?arte, U^ ban g'uf bie ted^ten Jtrdfte l^at ! 

Dies t^at er au(i^. @r ^fU^it* fld^ im 3:^ale, 

ent^Iof fld^ oft §u gel&'n, unb fe^ien(67)fld^ flete' ju matt*. 

Dad er{)e ^inbernif galt^ au(^ bie anbem ill'^ale (47) : 

Aurj, er oergap fein ®lu(f unb tarn nit in bie @tabt. 

Dent 3iinflUng gleid^en oiele fi^tiflen (42), 
®ie rta^en auf bet ^a^ bet 2:ugenb einen ©d^ritt, 
Unb fel^'n barauf nad^ il^ten Sfftjien 
Unb nel^men il^re Sufle mit. 
SBefd^wert (104) mit biefen •ginberniflen, 
SBeicJ^t' balb if)x trdger ©eift imixd ; 
Unb auf ein j!nnUd^ ©Iiitf befliiffen' 
aSergeffen jle bie ^lixl)' um ein unenblid^ ®Iu(f . 

(Oellert.) 

6. Det iunge Stxti^ unb bie ®eemuf(^el. 

Der Wlu^djil, bie am feic^ten® ©tranbe 
3i^r 'SauS balb bon einanber bog (65), 
SBalb TOieber fejtjufammen jog (65), 
&af) einjt mit 9^eib unb Unber^anbe 
Sin lunger StxtH aug feiner »&6^Ie gu. 
D aJhifd^el, wie begliitft (104) bijt bu ! 
D ! baf tt?ir Jtre6fe nut fo elenb njo^nen muffeu ! 
©alb ftopt (73) ber 9Iad^6ar mid? auS meiner SBo^nung au«, 
Unb balb ber Sturm. Du l^ajl bein eigen fteinern ^an^, 
Jtannfl, wenn bu wittjt, e8.5ffnen unb cerft^Iiefen. 
93ergonne* mir nur einen 2tugenbUcf, 
3d^ reeif bu gonnfl'^ mir biefeS mud, 
3n beinem ©t^loffe 5Pla| gu nel^men. 
3d^, ftjrad^ fie, fottte mi^ xujar fdjdmen (108), 
3n mein nid^t aufge^u^teS" «&auS, 
Denn in ber ^at (Ex. 40) fle^t '8 ie^t nid^t ninlid^ an^, 
aSornel^me «&erren einjunel^men. 
Doc^ bienet e8 gu 3^rer Wu^', 

^ Eat thy fill. ^ nursed. * immer. * mfibe. * pre- 
yailed. ^ falls back. ^ bent. * shallow. ' grant. 
^^ dost not gmdge. ^^ cleansed, swept. 
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5lttf tnxu Qtit ju mit fl^ ju Derf&gcn* : 

@o bicn^ id^ Sbnen mit SSergnfigen : 

mx fyiUn ^iai^, (Bx fommt, (Ste ^lieflt il^r ©d^Iog 

a»a^' auf, fe^telt (67) er, benn Ic^ erfHtfc. [fefl ju. 

SBalb, f^rie^t fie, n?ia i^ bi^ befrci'n (104). 

&iti)' ctft ber 9l>«flgMnP» Sl^orl^cit ein, 
Unb letne ]()Ur, mit belnem ©Ifide, 
SBenn blt'« gefdttt, jufrieben fein. 

((Seller t) 

7. ®er «6ofhatt eineS «&ei:j(jg8 ^on fjerrara, weld^er flel^prt 
l^atte, baf ein ^(o|lid^et ©ti^redfen bag ff iefier ^txtxtiit, untetnal^m 
eg, ben Surflen, feinen «&errn, njel^ei: an biefer Xxantf^tit litt 
(68), ju Ifiellen. ©a er namllti^' u?u^te, ba^ berfefte eineS ^aq/t^ 
iibtx eine fci^male SBriicEe ol^ne ©eldnber gei^en muflte, fti^Uci^* er 
i^m l^elmlic^ nati^ unb flie^ ll^n in ben Slug, fo bag er beinal^e 
(93) ertrunfen ware. Snbeg* l^atte man bag ®IM, ben {Jurpen 
wieber berauSguflfcl^en, n?el(^er wirflic!^ i)on bem Sieber fcefreit 
n?ar. Seboti^ glauBte er, bie SrecS^l^eit bed ©onette Jjerbiene 
kjhaft |u werben (110), unb er lieg' ii^n jum 3!obe t)er* 
urtl^eilen*. 2l6er in bem 9lugenWitfe, ate berfelbe l^ingeriti^tet 
n?erben fottte unb mit i)erBunbenetf 2lugen ba fag (78), U^afyl 
(77) ber ^\xx% man fotte il^m, anflatt eine6 ©treiti^eS mit bem 
©d^werte (Ex. 36), einen leifen® ^ith mit einem najfen 5!eller* 
tud^e c^eBen. 9lttein ate ©onette loSgeBunben n?urbe, fanb man, 
bag er J?pr ©d^reden geftorben (77) war. 

8. 2)er Slrme unb ba« ®Iud 

®in armer SKann, erfel^'n* jum ®ra6en (72), 
aBottt' je^t ein t»effer ©c^idffal ^abtn, 
Unb rief bag ©ICidt um SBeijIanb'^ an. 
S)ag ©liidt er^arte^* fein aSerlangen^^ 
(^ fanb, inbem^* er grub, jn?ei jiarfe, golbne ©tangen" ; 
Slttein ber ungefc^idfte !Wann 

* To repair, betake yourself. * M S^eibeS. ' explana- 
tory particle. * sneaked. * however. • had him sen- 
tenced. ^ tied oyer with a handkerchief. " slipfht, soft. 
» destined. ^« «&Mfe (Ex. 36). ^^ gave ear to, see §97. 
^ desire. " n?Al^renb, " bars. 
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@a^^ fie fat alM aWefjlnfl an 

Unb gab fur n^enig ©elb ben dle^tl^um cmd ben «&dnben^ 

JJu^t fort unb Ut (78) bag ®IM, nixi) mtfyc i^m jugu* 

D ^ox, rief i^m ble ©ottin ju, [wenben'. 

Sad qudlfl bu mid^, bid^ ^u kglutfen ? 

SBer njdte gtfitfUd^er ate bu, 

3Benn bu genju^t, bld^ in bein ®lud ju fd^itfen* ? 

©u wiinfc^e|l bit mit Slngjl ein mixd, 
Unb flagft ba^ eS nod^ nid^t erfc^ienen. 
^lag' nid^t, eS fommt gen?i§ ein giinfl'gct 5tugenBtitf ; 
5lttein bitt' um SSerjIanb, bid^ fciner gu Bebienen : 
'S^mn biefed ifl bad gr5|lte @lui, 

(©elleti) 

9. 3)eT fd^Iaue 'gufat. 

SBd^tenb* bed le^ten JtriegeS begegnete ein Sauet, ber l^unbert 
©ulben* fiir «&eu eingenommen l^atte, einem «§ufaren. 2)iefer, 
welci^er J?on ber @ad^e nju^te (59), ^at (78) ben SBauer um ein 
fleineS ©efd^enf fur ^afcaf unb ^^ranntnjein. 5)er J^anbmann 
aber betteuerte Bei »&immel unb ©rbe, er l^aBe aUcS Big auf ben 
Ic^ten 'fetter* auggegeBen, unb eS BleiBe (67) H)m nid^t bag 
©eringfle mel^r iiBrig. SBenn n»ir nur nl(^t fo weit jjon 
meinem Ciuartiere n:dren, fo njupte id^ mir fd^on ju l^elfen, 
fagteber «&ufar j ttjell bu aBer aud^ nid^tg i)a\t unb bod^ ijietteic^t 
Vuie id^ gem tin ©d^nd^^jgd^en' trdnfefl, fo trollen voir ^nf 
jum l^eiligen 5lI))l^onfug gel^en. SBag er ung Befd^eren® mirb, 
bag njoden air Btiiberlid^ t^eiten. 2)iefer 2l(^^onfug flanb in 
®tein gel^auen in einer alten, n^enig Befud^ten Jta^eUe am 
ffetbroege. S)er 35auer l^atte 2lnfangg feine gro^e i^ujl ju 
biefer ^attfal^rt. ?tBer ber «&ufar l^orte ni^t auf feine @in* 
njenbungen, fonbern t)erfld^erte il^m fo nad^brudflid^', ber l^eilige 
5tl^]^onfug l^aBe il^n noc^ in feiner 0lot]^ fledfen taffen", ba^ ber 
SSauer anpng (p. 75), -^offhung gu fajfen, unb fld^ Bereben" 
lie^ mitjugel^en. 5ilg jle einige ^ugenBUcfe i)or bem fleinemen 
SBilbe beg 2tI^l^onfug niebergefniet njaren, n?dl^renb beren ber 

^ <Sai) an = ^idt * to let him have. ' to adapt thy- 
self. * during (gen,) * florins. * farthing. "^ a dram. 
* give or grant. * emphatically. ^® past part. (73). 
" iiBerreben (105). 
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•^ufar ittMnjiig^ ju bttm ^ittt, fagte er bcm SBauer in6 D\jt : 
Sc^t fiat mir ber »6eilige gewinft @t ftanb bann auf, glng ju 
i:^m Iplii, l^ielt fein Dl^r an bU fleinenien l&l^^en unb fe^rtc 
batauf frcubig gu feinem Segleiter gwriirf* ^nen ©ulbcn ^at 
er mtr gef^enft, ^pxad^ er, welti^er in meiner 3:afd^e fein mup, 
aSirHici^ gog er au^ einen folti^en gum ©rjiaunen beS SSauerS 
l^eraud nnb tl^eilte il^n loerf^rod^ener S^af en^ mit i]^m« 

10. 2)a8 lew^tete bem SBauer ein, unb er moti^te eS vodf)! 
leiben', ba^ ber »&ufar nodfc eine jnjeite ^rote ju ma^en t)erfrra(|. 
5llle8 ging \m bag erjie 3D^al, nur baf ber ^riegSmann noti^ Jjiel 
freubiger jurii(f!am unb feinem SBeglciter anKinbigte, ber gute 
5ll^l^onfue \)aU if)m auf einmal ]j)unbert ©utben gefd^enft. 3n 
beiner ^^afd^e miiflen fie pecfen, fugte er l^ingu. I)er Sauer 
ttjurbe tobtenBIap unb irieberl^oUe (105) feine ^etl^euerung, ta^ 
er gewl^ feinen ^reuger* ijait. SlBer ber «&ufar rebete il^m gu 
unb ermal^nte il^n, Sutrauen gu bem l^eiligen Sll^^onfug gu 
l^aben, mit bem SBebeuten', er mdge nur feine i$!afti^en umfel^ren 
unb na(^fe]^en'. ©S Uitb il^m alfo nid^tS uBrig, aU ^^ 
bur^fu^en gu laffen^ 2)ie l^unbert ©ulben famen gum 9Sor* 
fc^ein^, unb ba ber SBauer ^oxtjtt bie «&d(fte be0 ©ulbenS an* 
genommen (p. 75) l^atte, fo mu^te er nun auc^ bie gauge 
©umme mit bem «&ufaren tl^eilen. @g l^alf fein SSitten unb 
93eten, um ifin au0 biefem f(3^limmen «&anbel gu jiefien (65), — 
(«eBel) 

11. Der '&unb. 

^^lax, ber fo mancS^e 0la^t 
'§au6 unb 'Sof getreu bewad^t, 
Unb oft gangen ^ieBeg6anben 
Dur(i^ fein ©etten n^iber^anben : 
^^^Ux, bem i&^^g ^uttian, 
©er bod^ gut gu jteblen wugte, 
©elber® gnjeimat weic^en mupte, 
2)iefen pel tin ffiekr an, 

5ltte 0laci^bam ga^en Stat^. 
Jtrumml^olgol unb SD^itl^ribat 

^ fervently. * according to promise. * he did not 
dislike. * halfoenny. * here, a hint. • look. ' came 
to Hght. « felbfi. 
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SDhif te fld^ bet <&unb Bequemen^ 
SBiber SSiikn eini^unel^men. 

Der i)orbem' in fremben Sanbm* 
%U eitt S)octot au^ge{lanbett^ 
SBar JjetgeBmS (88) Bel bem Sie^. 

Jlaum crfid^oO* ble fd^limme $e jl^ 
2lte Jjon l^m SKlttaggfojl" 
5ttle ©tuber unb 9Bc!annten 
SPl^ijtar ju Befud^en ranntcn. 
^Jantalott, fcln Befler Sreunb, 
li^e^t il^n an bem l^el^en SD^unbe. 
D ! ctfeufjt er, bittre ©tunbe ! 
D ! n?er l^attc bag gemeint*? 

^^, ricf qj^^to, gjantalon ! 
3fi'8 niti^t wa|)r, i^ fterbe fti^on ? 
<&dtt' i^ nut ni(^t$ eingenommen, 
3Bfit' i^ wol^l babOtt^° gefommen, 
©terb' iti^ Stmnjier fo gcfdjirinb : 
D ! fo fannfl bu jl^er f^teicn, 
©a^ ble bieten 2lrjeneUn 
SDt'elneS ^obeS Ouette flnb. 

aBie gufrleben fti^Ucf i^ dn, 
StbnnV 1(3^ nut fo man(bt^ SBeln, 
Da0 iti^ ttiit betf^arren" miiffen", 
ffiot bem 3!obe noci^ genie^en (66) ! 
SiefeS mad^t mlti^ fummerbolr', 
Sa^ id^ blefcn @ti^a| bergeffen, 
Sflid^t bOT melnem ©nbe ^effen (78), 
Slu^ n^t mit mir nebmen foQ. 

Siebfl bu mic!^ unb oifl bu tteu, 
D ! fo l&ole fie ^erbel'* : 
©ne0 njitfl bu bei ben Sinben 
9ln bem ©artentl^ore finben ; 
eine0, lieber SPantalon, 



* Content himself. " gegen. ' el^mal^. * Rdnbern. 
^ had practised. * sounded, became known. ^ news, 
•dinner. * geba*t. ^®oflF(it). " to hide in the ground. 
^* have been obliged. " sorrowfiil, sad. " hither. 
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»&ab' iti^ nut no* gc^m SU^otgen 
3n bem SBinterteiS t)et6otgen (77) ; 
^ber fti^ mit niti^td ba))on. 

55antalott njar fortgerannt, 
^xa^tt tttvii^ was er fanD, 

9lo(i^ ben SDunfl ijon fcinem ®uU, . 
(gnblic!^, ba fcln Sluge brld^t\ 
S^riti^t et : l&ap mir ailed liegen ! 
®mV i^, fo foUfl bu eg friegen*; 
met, Sniber, el^er (L. 22) ni^t 
©oat' id& nut fo glurflid^ fein 
Unb bag fc^Sne S^infenfcein, 

Dog i^ 2)0^ tti^ mag '0 ni(3^t fagen, 

ffiBo id^ biefed l^ingettagen ; 

SBetb' i^ wieberum gefunb, 

SBid i^ bit; Bet meinem ^Un ! 

5tuti^ bie bejle «&dlfte get>en ; 

3a, bu foUjl «&let jiatB bet «&unb. 

©et ©eijl^atS t>Ieibt im ^ob no^ f atg ; 
3roei ®Utfe njttft (77) et auf ben ®atg, 
Unb taufenb witft et mit @ntfe|en 
^a^ ben mit 9tngfl i)etma]^tten ®(!^d|en. 
D fc^njete fiaji bet (Sltelfeit ! 
Um fd^fed^t ju leBen, fd^wet ju ftetBen, 
©ud^t man bie' ®utet lu etwetben*. 
SBetbient ein fold^eS ©ludE iro^l 0leib ? 

(®ellett.) 



^ Figuratively, = grows dim. * get or have. ' the 
definite article is only used here for the sake of the metre. 
^ to gain. 
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1. 

Die ©ii^igfeit, sweetness 
bad ®i% poison 

2. 

Utxa^Uxif to look at 
tote «&aut, the skin 
g^iaitf smooth 
bie ffurc^t, fear 
ber ©d^retf or ®(!^retfen, the 
fright 

3. 

bic ©d^tad^t, the battle 
ber »&anbn?erfer, the artisaoi 
ber ^ru^; the salutation 
gru^en, to greet, salute 
bie Sljier, the magpie 
ebenfaUg, likewise 
njotten, to wish, to will 
i?erjtveifeln, to despair 
trut^enb, furiously 
atterlei, all sorts of 
bie ®4mei(^elei, the flattery 
i^ crinnere mid) (gen.), I re- 
member 

4. 

ber ®(^o))fer, the Creator - 
ber ©onnenjiaub, the atom 
ber 5lt^em, the breath 
ber dianb, the prey 
bottfommen, perfect 



ber ^or, the fool 

ijerrregen, rash, bold 

bie Weil^e, the row 

gleid^, equal 

ber Sitaum, the space 

njel^en, to blow (of the wind) 

entflel^en, to arise, break out 

f^iitteln, to shake (trans.) 

ber 2lfl, the branch 

jliirjen, to fall, tumble, rush 

gefc^njinb; quick, rapid 

bie Si^et, the acorn 

bie ^a\t, the nose 

ber ®(i^abe, the damage 

bereuen, to repent, rue 

bie mn^t, the flight 

i(3^ fott, I am to ; idj fottte, I 

should 
buninx, stupid, stupidly 

6. 

ber Sftngling, the youth 

ber Segen, the blessing 

lie(, dear 

ber SSerg, the mountain 

jleil, steep 

frut^tbar, fertile 

bag Xi)al, the valley, dale 

ber Durji, the thirst 

bortreffliic!^, excellent 

bic ^bi)t, the height 

ber (Sd)xittf the step 

fpnfi, or else 

idl rul^, or rul^e aud, I rest 
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blc ©^rrierlgfelt, the diffi- 
culty 

vAtxltQm, to think over 

bie ^aft, the power 

bag «&inberni^, the obstacle 

ttjagen, to venture 

bie SBal^n, the road 

bie 3!ugenb, virtue 

bie £ufle, lusts, desires 

trdg, idle, lazy 

ber @eift the spirit, mind, 
ghost 

ftnnlid^, sensual 

unenblid^, infinite 

6. 

ber ^nH, the crab 
bie Wtu^dfti, the mussel 
ber 0leib, envy 
bie «&51^le, the cave, den 
[^ fel^e (dat.) in, I look at 
elenb, miserable 
bie SBo^nung; the dwelling 
eS fiel^t au8, it looks 
teintic^, cleanly 
^ornel^m, great (^. e. distin- 
guished) 
erflirfeii; to choke 
id) fel^e ein, I comprehend 
bie ^oxi)tit, the folly 

7. 

ber «&ofharr, the court jester 
ber "^erjog, the duke 
ber &urfi (42), the prince 
bie .^ranfl^cit, the disease 
l^eilett; to heal, cure 
bag @elanber, the parapet 
crtrinfen, to be drowned 
bie Sre^l^eit, the impudence 



ber ^ob; death 

er ri^tet ^in, he executes 

anflatt, instead 

ber <Stxdd}, ber «&ie6, the 

stroke 
i^ binbe log, I untie 

8. 

bag ©c^tcffal, the fate, des- 
tiny 
t^ rufe an, I invoke 
ungef^iff t, not clever, stupid 
ber Biti^tijum, the wealth 
id^ fal^re (72) fort, I contiaue 
qudlen, to torment, molest 
bie 5lngjl, anguish, fear, ter- 
ror 
ftagcn, to cotnplain 
erf^einen, to appear 
i^ bebiene mid^, I make use of 

9. 

ber SBranntirein, the brandy 
betl^euern, to protest 
gering, slight 
fieilig, holy, saint 
befu^en, to frequent, visit 
l^auen (l^ieb, gel^auen), to hew, 

here to cut 
bie J^ujl, the desire 
bie 2Battfa]^rt, the pilgrimage 
bie ©intrenbung, the objection 
bie 0lot]^, the distress 
bie «&offttung, the hope 
faffen, to seize or take 
bag 3Bilb, the picture, here 

statue 
fnieen, to kneel 
trinfen, to beckon 
freubig, joyful 
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10. 

eg Und^Ut tin, it is evident 
id^ funbige an, I announce 
i^ fCigc l^inju, I add 
it^ tcbe ju, I exhort 
ermal^nen; to admcmisli 
i^ Ui)Xt urn, I turn 
f^Umm, bad 
bet «&attbel, the affair 

11, 

hmaCt^m, to guard 
bie SSanbe, the gang 
njeid^en (voi^, Qmi^m), to 

yield 
i^ fade an, I attack, seize 
bet ©ajlttirt)^, the publican 
fremb, here foreign 
bad ^iel^, the animal 
bcr SBefannte, the acquaint- 
ance 



bet SDhinb, the mouth 
erfeufjen, commonly feufgen, 

to sigh 
fl(!^er, sure, surely 
ble Slrjenei, the medicine 
bie DueUe, ber Ouett, the 

source 
ber @(^a|, the treasure 
bie 8inbe, the lime-tree 
bad ^l^or, the gate 
ber S)im^, the vapour 
ber &^intm, the ham 
ber ®tii^aU, the miser 
farg, avaricious 
ber 9Blitf; the look 
ber ®arg, the coffin 
bag (5ntfe|en, horror 
ijertpal^ren, to keep, pre- 
serve 
bie Sitetteit, vanity 
bie ©liter (pi o£ bag ®ut), 
the goods 
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